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THE negotiations in Morocco have, it is believed, 
taken a favorable turn. A Foreign Office Note, pub- 
lished in the “ Norddeutsche Zeitung,’’ expects the dis- 
cussions to proceed more smoothly now, and it is hoped 
that this cautious and reserved statement (which, how- 
ever, has done much good) may be supplemented very 
soon by a fuller account of the agreement so far 
achieved. The main difficulty is the economic guaran- 
tees, but it is one no longer of principle but of detailed 
practical legislation. The formula of the “Temps ”’ 

“ Everything that is political in character must be placed 
under our control, while everything that partakes of an 
economic character must be accessible to all ’’—states 
the problem before the negotiators quite fairly. The 
danger to peace is no longer (if it ever was) in the 
council-room but in the inflamed state of public opinion. 
It bas been, especially in Germany, a week of wild 
rumors; and one fears the effect of a possible frontier 
incident on nerves that start at shadows. Apart from 
that risk, the acute stage of the crisis may now be said 
to have passed. The irritation of the German Press 
against England seems to have allayed itself, and the 
mass of the people in spite of its nervousness, is quite 
untouched by war fever. A most striking example of 
the soundness of popular feeling in Germany was 
afforded in Berlin last Sunday. An enormous mass 
meeting, organised by the Social Democrats, was held in 
the Treptow Park, and an exceedingly strongly worded 
peace resolution was acclaimed with enthusiasm by a 
crowd estimated to number 200,000, The resolution 





attributed the war scare to the machinations of iron and 
steel cazitalists, and it is noteworthy that the most 
widely circulated paper in Berlin sees some resemblance 


| between the causes of the Morocco crisis and those of 


the Boer War. 
* * * 

Tue action of Germany at Agadir was exceedingly 
popular in Spain, and in spite of the protestations of the 
Government, the revival of Spanish claims to Ifni, in 
Southern Morocco, is obviously a preliminary to a de- 
mand for compensation on her own account. Just as 
Germany denied the capacity of England and France to 
settle the future of Morocco without consultation with 
other Powers that had rights there, so Spain, by assert- 
ing her shadowy claims to Ifni, is protesting against Ger- 
many’s right to make France a present of Morocco. And 
if the new arrangement between France and Germany 
were to take that form, or to abrogate the Algegiras Act, 
it would be difficult to deny the force of Spain’s claim, 
though it is one that, in her own interests, she would be 
wise not to insist upon, for another Spanish war in 
Morocco would almost certainly lead to a domestic revolu- 
tion. But the settlement, whatever it may be in sub- 
stance, will, in form at any rate, respect the Algeciras 
Act. It will put France in the same position in Morocco 
with regard to Germany as she is in regard to this country 
under the Anglo-French agreement. It will profess, not 
to change the Algeciras Act, but to devise supplementary 
means for carrying out its provisions. 

* * * 

THE main interest at the Trade Union Congress 
turned not on the question of the new Labor movement, 
but on the discussion of the National Insurance Bill. 
The feeling of the Congress was clearly friendly to the 
Bill as a whole, though there is.a substantial minority in 
favor of the non-contributory principle. The most im- 
portant debate, however, was that on Miss MacArthur’s 
resolution in favor of exempting from contribution all 
workers whose wages fall below 15s. a week. The 
argument for the exemption is, of course, that where 
wages fall below the subsistence minimum, every penny 
is required for present health. The Bill already recog- 
nises the principle by a system of abatements for low 
wages, and it is probable that, without going so far as 
Miss MacArthur would desire, further concessions will be 
made in this direction. The motion was carried by a 


small majority. 
* + * 


Tue letters from two Liberal Members of Parlia- 
ment on the Insurance Bill which we published last week, 
have called forth replies which we give in our correspon- 
dence columns to-day, and which will be read with in- 
terest. Our former correspondents seem to us to have 
gone far beyond the necessities of friendly criticism to 
which, it must be remembered, ali parties in the House 
are almost equally pledged. It will be time to talk of 
dropping the Bill when its author shows himself other- 
wise than open to reasonable amendment. We are 
bound to say we have never known the conductor of a 
first-class measure more willing to frame it in accordance 
with the general sense of the House, or less disposed to 
rely on the force of party. In this respect, the measure 
has, from its earliest stage, belonged to Parliament 
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and the nation, as well as to the Government. Many 
difficulties have already been cleared away, and many 
objectors reconciled. What reason is there to suppose 
that this process is exhausted ? 


* a ~ 


Tue presence of Mr. D. J. Shackleton, representing 
the Home Office, at the Trade Union Congress, was the 
occasion of a very strong expression of opinion on the 
employment of troops during the recent railway strike. 
The proposal to exclude Mr. Shackleton represented an 
extreme view which was set aside by an overwhelming 
majority, but the feeling of the meeting was reflected 
in a strongly-worded resolution of protest and the 
demand for a full inquiry. It is quite clear that 
organised labor will not accept the view that the use of 
the soldiers was necessitated by the menace of 
Hooliganism, but, whether rightly or wrongly, interprets 
it not only as an interference with the normal and 
orderly enforcement of the law, but also as indicating 
a hostile attitude on the part of the Government to the 
strikers. 

* * * 

Our French correspondent writes: “The revolt 
against the cost of living in the North of France, which 
has spread with great rapidity and been accompanied 
by considerable violence, is an event the true significance 
of which neither the Government nor the majority of 
the newspapers seem to appreciate, perhaps because they 
are unwilling to do so. It is, in fact, a revolt against 
Protection, and, as the fiscal policy of all parties in 
France is Protectionist, the embarrassment of the poli- 
ticians is intelligible. The French consumer is at last 
beginning to realise that he, not the foreigner, pays im- 
port duties. Twenty-three mayors of one Department 
have met and unanimously demanded the removal of the 
import duties on meat, and resolutions in favor of repeal 
of duties have been carried at almost every meeting of 
the protestors. The Government has pointed out that 
prices have risen in other countries; that is true, but it 
is necessary to inquire what prices were to begin with. 
Where, as in France, they were already intolerably high, 
any rise makes life realy impossible for large numbers 
of people. What would you say in London if you had to 
pay two shillings a pound for leg of mutton or entrecéte, 
as we are now paying in Paris? Or nearly £3 a ton for 
coal? The prices of eggs, milk, vegetables, and other 
necessaries have also risen to a height unknown during 
my residence of five years in Paris. The lowest price 
of butter in the cheapest markets of Paris, those of the 
working-class quarters, is 1 fr. 80 c. a lb. ; the worst eggs 
in the same markets are 1 fr. 40 c. the dozen, French beans 
40 centimes a lb., and soon. And this at the cheapest 
time of the year when all the well-to-do classes are away. 
The French pound is one-tenth more than the pound 
avoirdupois, but even so such prices are appalling.”’ 


* * * 


‘‘ THERE is, therefore, as little doubt about the 
justification of the movement as about its spontaneous- 
ness. It was started by housewives on their own 
initiative. Of course there has been the usual talk about 
mysterious strangers with unlimited funds to distribute, 
and the Nationalist Press is convinced that the German 
Emperor has personally organised the movement. Other 
papers attribute it to the machinations of the C. G. T. 
The Confederation of Trade Unions has supported the 
movement, but certainly did not initiate it; and the 
attempts to diminish its significance will fail. Already 
the Government has been moved to action ; it has decided 
to propose the removal of the bonus on exported meat, 





and to take other measures of less importance. The only 
real remedy has not been proposed, but the movement of 
opinion against Protection has been started, and it will 
grow. Can one wonder that meat is scarce and dear when 
imported meat is heavily taxed and producers are at 
the same time encouraged by a bonus to send meat out 
of the country? The cattle-growers declare that they 
do not benefit by the present high prices—that the profit 
of them goes to a ring of middlemen, who control the 
meat market. I have no personal knowledge of the 
matter, but such conditions are only what one might 
expect in the existing fiscal system. Such a ring is made 
possible by import duties and export bonuses; the con- 
sumer pays, and the producer is no better off than before. 
And this is called ‘ broadening the basis of taxation.’ ”’ 
* * . 


Tue French President at Toulon and the Kaiser at 
Kiel have both held naval reviews this week. At 
Toulon there were scenes of high enthusiasm over the 
prospect of a revival in French naval power under the 
new shipbuilding programme, and the German Navy 
League has not been slow to use the Emperor’s speech 
at Hamburg last week and the Morocco crisis to re- 
impose its demands for a supplement to the Naval Law. 
The French naval programme will undoubtedly make it 
more difficult for the German Radicals and Socialists to 
resist proposals for increase if they are made, but 
whether the rate of shipbuilding slackens next year, as 
it is due to do under the Naval Law, will depend far 
more on the policy of Great Britain. Even when her new 
programme is completed, France will be a naval Power 
in the Mediterranean, not in the Channel, and will not 
come into direct competition with Germany. That has 
come out very clearly in the newspaper comments on the 
Toulon review. The new navy is to be what in English 
political jargon would be called an Imperial Navy, built 
for the defence of the French Empire in North Africa 
rather than an instrument of her European policy. It is 
curious how the local, almost territorial, conception of 
naval power has gained ground in recent years. Much 
of the enthusiasm at Toulon we fancy was due to local 
pride that the centre of French power at sea had now 
definitely shifted from Cherbourg to the Mediterranean. 


” * * 


As a matter of law and of right, the Russian 
annexation of two parishes in Viborg requires 
the consent of the Finnish Diet, which will be 
very properly refused, but no one seems to doubt that 
in that case Russia will carry out the annexation without 
it. The project has caused widespread indignation in 
Finland, and at Viborg there have been serious conflicts 
between the police and the crowd. The military reasons 
alleged for this last act of aggression are obviously insin- 
cere, since Russia as it is has a constitutional right to 
quarter as many soldiers as she pleases in Finland; 
and it is feared that it is only a preliminary 
to the annexation of the whole Yiborg province, 
which was for fifty years a part of Russia, and 
was only handed over to Finland when she became in- 
dependent of Sweden. Even from the point of view of 
Russian Imperialists, it is difficult to understand what 
motives they can have for these attacks on the loyalty 
of a province which, if only its liberties had been left 
alone, would have been a great source of strength to 
Russia. Russia’s hopes of becoming a naval power of 
importance depend entirely on the Finns, and by these 
wanton attacks on their constitutional liberties she is 
cutting off her right arm at sea. The Russians are not 
sailors and never will be; to see a squad of peasant con- 
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scripts from the interior of Russia learning to row is 
one of the saddest sights in the Russian naval service. 
But the Finns, whom Russia is driving into disaffection, 
are born watermen. 


* * * 


TuE news of the Persian Government’s victories over 
the ex-Shah is very satisfactory, and Russia, who con- 
nived at his filibustering, has well deserved the rebuff 
she has received. So much has been said of the Persian 
Government’s incompetence that it is especially gratify- 
ing to note the evidence of military capacity that it has 
shown in dealing with the invasion. North of Teheran 
is a wild mountainous country, crossed by two roads, 
along both of which the ex-Shah’s forces have been ad- 
vancing. It needed a great deal of self-restraint and a 
firm grasp of military principlesto refrain from attacking 
the invaders in the mountains, but the Persian Govern- 
ment showed both. They waited until his forces began 
to debouch from the mountains quite near to Teheran, 
and then attacked. We only wish that if ever India is 
invaded from the North-west, we may show equal 
soundness of military judgment. 


* * * 


WE are glad to see that there are some signs that 
the proposed reforms in the Congo are not a mere dead 
letter. The Rev. J. H. Harris has addressed a letter 
to the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
which goes to show that “ wherever M. Renkin’s reform 
scheme has been genuinely applied, it has come as a 
great boon to the people.’’ There is, he thinks, “ very 
considerable evidence of good intentions on the part of 
the Home Government and many of the local officials.’’ 
This is, indeed, a welcome change, somewhat qualified 
by a later letter which speaks of a supposed remission 
of the rubber tax in the Aruwimi-Welle district as 
illusory. To this criticism the Belgian Government has 
issued a reply to the effect that Mr. Harris has been 
misinformed. Taxation is remitted for the remainder 
of the present year, and will be remitted in future if 
the circumstances of the natives require it. This would 
be more satisfactory if the natives themselves were likely 
to be consulted on the question. None the less it 
would seem that the long labors of Mr. Morel and others 
are destined to bear some fruit, and if long and late 
reform can get its way in the Congo, there is surely 
hope for Angola and Peru. 


” * * 


Lorp GLapsTone showed both courage and tact in 
his straightforward reference to the Umtali decision at 
Salisbury. That he ran counter to popular feeling in 
withholding the death sentence, he frankly admitted. 
But the cordial reception which he has won in Rhodesia 
by a firm declaration of principles which no Englishman 
can seriously challenge, is only one of the many indica- 
tions that a responsible statesman who in a moment of 
popular passion will stand resolutely for the better mind 
of the country will get his reward. Lord Gladstone 
hinted at the necessity of finding some substitute for the 
jury system in cases in which black and white are con- 
cerned, and it is probable that, however much we may 
regret it, this is the only alternative to the growth of a 
lawless system of revenge which is responsible for the 
excesses that we witness in other parts of the world 
where black and white dwell together. Now that the 
Rhodesians have welcomed Lord Gladstone with cor- 
diality, is it too much to hope that the Press in this 
country will give him that moral support in his stand 
for the fair treatment of the native which he deserves? 

















An excellent ecclesiastical appointment has been 
made in the choice of Dr. Russell Wakefield to succeed 
Dr. Gore as Bishop of Birmingham. Dr. Wakefield has 
throughout his career taken an active part in social work. 
He has been Chairman of the Central Body for London 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act, a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, the Minority 
Report of which body he signed, and for two years 
Mayor of St. Marylebone. This experience will prove 
useful to him in Birmingham, where there is a wide 
interest in municipal questions, and the clergy are 
expected to take an active share in social work. It was 
this side of Bishop Gore’s activity that won him his 
popularity in the Midlands, and Dr. Wakefield is just 
the man to take up the work that the new Bishop of 
Oxford has laid down. In ecclesiastical affairs, Dr. 
Wakefield is something of a Broad Churchman, and in 
general politics he is a convinced Liberal. The vacancy 
at Salisbury has been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Ridgeway, the Suffragan Bishop of Kensington. 


. * 


In most sports records are broken every year, a fact 
which alarmists on the subject of physical deterioration 
might take into account more fully than they do. One 
obstinate exception has been the swimming of the 
Channel, a feat performed thirty-six years ago by the late 
Captain Webb, but never again, in spite of repeated 
attempts, until the present week. Mr. Burgess made his 
first essay in 1904, and has persistently repeated the 
attempt almost every succeeding summer. At length the 
warmth of the water and the weather conditions 
favored him, and, beginning his swim at 11.15 on Tues- 
day morning, in water of a temperature of 66 degrees, 
he landed in the bay east of Cape Grisnez at 9.50 on Wed- 
nesday morning, having covered, under the influence of 
the tides, a course of about 60 miles. Among the most 
cordial congratulations which he received were those of 
Mr. Holbein, who has also made repeated attempts ever 
since 1901. The task is one of a peculiarly tantalising 
quality. Over and over again, swimmers have got to 
within measurable distance of the coast. Mr. Burgess 
himself, for example, came within half a mile of Cape 
Grisnez three years ago, but, owing to the movement of 
the tides, it is the last mile that counts, and it is the last 
mile that Mr. Burgess has now triumphantly achieved. 


* x * 


A GENERAL revolt against the unnecessary use 
of the motor-horn has stirred the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police to mild action. No one in 
this country presumes to dictate to motorists, 
who have the making and administration of 
the law entirely in their own hands; but our 
authorities do venture to make humble suggestions 
in the interests of the public, and it is not uncommon 
for municipal bodies, powerless as they are to control 
their own roads in the interests of the safety of their 
own inhabitants, to post pathetic pleas to motorists to 
be kind enough to drive with caution. Similarly, Sir 
E. R. Henry has now issued a circular reminding 
motorists that the public wants to sleep at nights, and 
‘* feeling sure ’’ that much may be done to diminish the 
nuisance. What is needed, of course, is a regulation 
horn, or preferably a gong, which would be used by all 
motors, and by nothing but motors, louder noises being 
only permitted in case of an emergency. As to the 
regulation that motors should give audible notice of their 
approach, it has a somewhat ironical application to the 
majority of cars which, apart from the horn, make rather 
more noise than an old coach and four. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


Force provokes force, and it is not surprising that the 
lavish use of the military during the recent strike should 
have given some stimulus in the less reflective minds of 
the labor ranks to the idea of a citizen army which 
would represent the interests of the masses and be amen- 
able to their control. It is not surprising, we say, that 
this view should be taken by a minority, but as the 
Trade Union Congress represents a large body of the 
solid opinion of the working classes, it is equally natural 
that the proposal advocated by Mr. Thorne should have 
been dismissed by an overwhelming majority. Were 
there substance in Mr. Thorne’s conception of a citizen 
army, nothing but disaster could ensue ; as it is, nothing 
but delusion for Mr. Thorne and his friends could ensue. 
Experience goes to show that a conscript army, be it 
never so popular in the mode of its origin, stands as 
completely at the disposal of its officers as a professional 
army. Mr. Thorne’s citizen army would be more 
numerous, but it would have shown no more compunc- 
tion at Llanelly or Liverpool than any force of regulars. 
The increase of armaments means invariably the addi- 
tion of power to constituted authority; for democracy 
the preservative against danger is not the popularisation 
of military personnel, but resolute, close, and watchful 
control over the authorities that dispose of the armed 
force of the nation. The only safety, whether for trade 
unionists, jealous for maintaining the right to cease 
work, or for the public, if it cares to maintain civil 
liberty and the safety of the casual passer-by in dis- 
turbed districts, is to insist on such peaceable methods of 
conducting disputes as were exemplified by the municipal 
authorities on the one side and the strike leaders on 
the other at Manchester. We are well aware that many 
complaints have been made by Manchester business men 
of excesses. There were upwards of 40,000 men on 
strike, and the strongest passions were aroused. In 
those circumstances it is not to be expected that, with 
the best will in the world among the leaders, every- 
thing would be conducted with the pink of propriety ; 
but the question is whether any other great centre could 
show comparable results in the mitigation of disorder. 
In any case the discussion at the Manchester City Coun- 
cil on Wednesday showed how fully the strike leaders co- 
operated with the Lord Mayor and the Watch Committee 
in the maintenance of order. We venture to think that 
this co-operation is the ideal towards which both sides 
should aim, and it need hardly be added that success in 
any such effort involves full confidence on the part of 
the national authorities in the common sense of the 
locality. 

A somewhat voluminous correspondence in the Press 
suggests that attempts will be made in the near future 
to modify the whole law as to picketing. It is true that 
the burden of the correspondence is not always consistent 
with itself; the most familiar argument that we read is 
that peaceful picketing is a wicked thing to allow on 
account of the numerous instances in which picketing 
is shown not to be peaceful. People should really make 





up their minds whether they mean that it is the law 
which is in fault or the enforcement of the law. Parlia- 
ment will doubtless be at any time prepared to consider 
improved definitions, if they can be shown to be neces- 
sary, which might have the effect of enabling the police 
to deal more promptly with genuine cases of terrorism. 
Nor do we think that the Trade Unions would seriously 
oppose any change honestly conceived with that inten- 
tion. But the right of peaceful persuasion itself will 
not be withdrawn. It is quite fallacious to represent it 
as a new privilege conferred on the Trade Unions by 
the Liberal and Labor Party. It was an old right, 
reduced to a nullity by a series of judicial decisions at 
the close of the last century and the beginning of this, 
and re-affirmed by the Act of 1906. To urge that 
strikers shall not have the right to argue with non- 
Unionists, because some strikers pass from argument to 
threats and from threats to blows, is as sensible as to 
maintain that the interruption of a public meeting with 
a cogent question ought to be punishable on the ground 
that some interrupters proceed from interruption to 
noise and from noise to storming the platform. The 
best. protection of order in those cases is the sense of 
responsibility. When the men feel that public opinion 
will judge them fairly, that it will support them when 
their demands are reasonable and their methods peace- 
able, but that it will condemn them if their demands 
are absurd and their methods violent, then they them- 
selves will see the necessity of restraining the wilder 
spirits, and will put their backs into the work. But the 
condition of effective action of this kind is the sense 
of fairness on the part of the public and of the authorities 
that represent the public, and lastly, of the law which 
the authorities enforce. To make persuasion illegal is 
not the way to stop the resort to violence. 

How much better it would be, say many good people, 
if only we could find a method of superseding strikes alto- 
gether! Indeed, it would be much better if we could only 
find a method of overcoming all our disagreements, and 
instituting the heaven of perfect peace on earth; but the 
millennium has not arrived, and pending its arrival, it is 
desirable that every class, as well as every individual, in 
the community should have a free hand to fight for its 
own rights. Conciliation and arbitration have a great 
part to play in the future of labor disputes, as they have 
in the relations of nations; but there is one thing 
which the advocates of the unlimited extension of these 
principles are perhaps aptto forget: Arbitration is a most 
excellent thing when the principles upon which decisions 
are to be given are clearly definable and are accepted by 
both sides. Where it is a question whether some work- 
man has or has not been unjustly dismissed, or whether 
a particular change in the method of payment does or 
does not affect a class of workmen injuriously, the matter 
is one for the impartial decision of an arbiter. The prin- 
ciples governing his decision are not obscure, and if he can 
obtain a clear statement of the data on both sides, he can 
decide with about as much sureness as a judge who is 
applying a law. The situation that we have to deal with, 
however, is one in which the demands of labor go far 
beyond the rectification of small controversies. The de- 
mand of labor is for better conditions, for higher wages, 
and, in many cases, for shorter hours. This demand few 
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people think either unjust or inexpedient. There is very 
general agreement that the actual remuneration of a large 
section of the working classes is below the level of what 
is called the living wage, but how to define the living 
wage, and how to decide what instalment of that wage is 
to be claimed by any class of workmen under existing 
circumstances, are questions to which no general and satis- 
factory answer has yet been given. We do not say that 
it would be beyond the wit of man to contribute sugges- 
tions that would be at least worth the attention of any 
arbiter who should be called in to decide on such an issue. 
But what we should like to ask of the advocates of un- 
limited arbitration is whether the employers on their side 
would consent to the incorporation of this principle in any 
arbitration scheme? Would they be as enthusiastic, 
that is to say, for the impartial settlement of disputes, 
if it were understood that a governing principle in any 
such settlement would be the consideration of the re- 
lation between the actual payment of their workpeople 
and the requirements of the living wage? Suppose it 
were suggested on the side of labor that the living 
wage represents the minimum, that it is something 
considerably in advance of the mere subsistence wage, 
that skilled workmen ought to receive remunera- 
tion in excess of the living wage in proportion to their 
skill, would the employing classes be prepared to assent, 
and to embody those principles in an arbitral scheme? 
If not, they would not meet the whole mind of the 
workman, for these are the considerations that dominate 
the mind of the workman. Arbitration without any 
reference to these claims may be very well adapted to 
keep things as they are, but organised labor is not con- 
tented with things as they are, and it believes that it 
can secure material improvements by fighting for its 
Schemes of arbitration which fail to take 
this belief into account are not founded on a rock. 


own hand. 





THE OPEN DOOR IN MOROCCO. 


Ir would be easy to infer too much from the statement 
issued by the German Foreign Office that negotiations 
are likely to run more smoothly now than before the 
pause. A semi-official gloss on the Foreign Office state- 
ment expressly warns us against expecting an early 
settlement, and all the comfort that we can legitimately 
extract from it is that Germany is quite willing to recog- 
nise France’s reversion to the protectorate of Morocco, 
provided that adequate guarantees are given for pro- 
tecting existing commercial rights, and that suitable 
compensation can be arranged elsewhere. But even 
this much comfort is not to be despised. When Ger- 
many, by the Agreement of 1909, disavowed political in- 
terest in Morocco, she was careful to restrict France’s 
privileges within the four corners of the Algegiras Act, 
and France, on her side, professed undiminished at- 
tachment to the integrity of the Sultan’s Empire. To 
have obtained absolution from these promises, and the 
reversion of a new Empire in Morocco, is a considerable 
achievement for French diplomacy, well worth the sacri- 
fice of much territory in the Congo. And from our 
point of view the results, so far as they go, are no less 
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satisfactory, for Germany abandons her claims at Agadir, 
and the Admiralty, if it ever worried over the danger 
of a German naval base there, need worry no longer. 
But the centre of the problem still remains to be at- 
tacked, and even the results so far obtained are only con- 
ditional on the success of the detailed negotiations that 
are tocome. The amount of compensation on the Congo 
is not the main difficulty ; that is merely a matter of less 
or more, and a little patience will adjust it. The real 
crux is in Morocco itself. Does the condition attached to 
the reversionary protectorate of Morocco amount to the 
withdrawal of the concession? Can you hand over a 
“neutral market ” into the political keeping of a protec- 
tionist Power and still keep existing treaty rights unim- 
paired? If Morocco is ultimately to become a part of the 
French African Empire, what sort of guarantees would 
avail against the efforts of French Protectionists, and how 
meet the objection that if the guarantees are real the 
protectorate would be unreal? To ask these questions is 
to propound a problem that no one has yet solved, and if 
M. Cambon and Herr von Kiderlen-Wiachter are really 
attacking it, the impatient attempts to hurry them are in 
the highest degree unreasonable. 

Unfortunately, there is great danger in delay. The 
air is full of rumors of war. Alsace-Lorraine one day this 
week believed that the German Ambassador had been 
assassinated in Paris, and in Stettin there has been a 
run on the savings banks under the idea that the Govern- 
ment might impound the money for war purposes. 
France is quieter, but the food riots have given the 
Government a convenient excuse for massing troops on 
the north-eastern frontier, and Belgium, too, has thought 
it necessary to demonstrate her preparedness for war. 
Negotiation in such conditions is like trying to work 
out a complicated sum before a crowded and noisy pub- 
lic meeting. If secret diplomacy cannot avoid this kind 
of embarrassment, then it had far better be quite open 
and frank. The Governments are much to blame for 
If the problem has 
really narrowed itself down to a discussion of the practical 
means for reconciling a French protectorate of 
Morocco with Free Trade, it is their duty to say so in 


letting out so much and so little. 


| unequivocal terms, and so obtain a little silence for the 


negotiators. The present methods of diplomacy are 4 
dangerous compromise between the old secrecy and that 
perfectly frank admission of the people into the prob- 
lems of foreign policy to which we shall some day come. 
The people are told enough to make them excited, 
nothing to give them an intelligent interest in the diffi- 
culties to be In itself the Morocco 
question presents difficulties indeed, but no dangers. 
The of territory giving France a 
continuous Empire in the North of Africa, and 
Germany the prospect of an Empire in the West, is 
the kind of difficulty that has often been solved in Africa, 
and even the problem of maintaining Free Trade in a 
Protectionist Empire should not be desperate. What 
has made Morocco a dangerous question is not the inhe- 
rent difficulty, but the rivalry between England and Ger- 
many. France and Germany, if left alone, might have 
reached a solution long ago, but Morocco has become 
the phantom body over which a Homerie diplomacy fights 


solved. 


redistribution 
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its fiercest, but most unreal, battles. It is a mere test 
of strength between the two Triplices. English interest 
in the dispute, however well-meaning, has undoubtedly 
retarded a settlement, precisely because it has overlaid 
the Morocco question with the deposit of high politics, 
disguising its real features until it is as unrecognisable 
as the god Glaucus under the silt and accumulations of 
the sea-bottom. 

The first duty, then, of the friends of peace is to 
strip the Morocco question of its disguise of high politics. 
That was done very irreverently but effectively in Berlin 
last Sunday, when a mass meeting of 100,000 Social 
Democrats protested against the infamous incitement to 
war made by the agents of ‘‘ armor-plate and gun-casting 
capital ; ’’ and the size of the meeting contrasted forcibly 
with the gathering of the 2,000 Pan-Germans which a 
short time previously had cheered the warlike speeches 
in the same city. But the Socialist diagnosis of the 
trouble is not complete, for, according to its wont, it 
attributes to the conscious villainy of its enemy, capital, 
the effects of a bad and vicious political philosophy. 
No doubt the interference of the government at 
Agadir was prompted partly at all events by 
selfish concessionaires, who wished to entrench their 
privileges behind a German occupation. But the real 
strength behind the Imperial government in its Morocco 
policy is the desire of a growing commercial community, 
which knows that Germany cannot have important 
colonial protected markets, to save the neutral markets. 
That is an object dear to the commercial classes in 
England also, and in this community of interests lies 
one of the hopes of a better understanding between 
the two countries. 

Can this understanding be snatched out of the 
present difference? We should like to think so. It 
is not easy to understand what form the guarantees of 
the “open door’ in a French Morocco would take. The 
only attempt ever made at international legislation for 
Free Trade was in the Berlin Act of 1885, which pro- 
vided that the Free Trade system of the Congo should 
also extend to an Eastern zone already occupied by 
various Powers, but with the proviso that “this prin- 
ciple shall only be applicable in territories belonging to 
an independent foreign State in so far as it is approved 
by such State.’? That would hardly be a precedent for 
Free Trade guarantees in a French Morocco. The diffi- 
culty was evaded in our own treaty with France which 
merely obtained a promise, limited to a period of years, 
that the principle of equality of commercial treatment 
should be observed, and made no attempt at securing 
guarantees. Nor do the vague undertakings for “ com- 


> 


mercial co-operation,’’ contained in the Franco-German 
Agreement of 1909, help us very much, though it is clear 
that even then Germany was exercised in her mind about 
the means by which the political preponderance of a Pro- 
tectionist country could be reconciled with commercial 
equality. The few German papers that have discussed 
the problem are mainly concerned with the protection 
of German mining rights in Morocco under a future 
French régime. One would greatly prefer a more general 
solution of the problem if it were practicable; and, if 
France would agree to it, an international institution 
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analogous to the Caisse de la Dette in Egypt, with a 
financial veto over customs policy and concessions for 
public works, might furnish some of the guarantees re- 
quired. If some plan of the kind could be devised, it 
would have excellent political results, for it would drive 
a wedge between military ambitions and commercial in- 
terests. It might be capable of adaptation in other 
parts of the world besides Morocco, and be developed 
into a common policy which great commercial powers 
like England and Germany would systematically pursue 
whenever aggression threatened a neutral market. 





THE FINANCE OF HOME RULE. 


THE scientific somnolence of the British Association was 
disturbed on Monday by a lively discussion on Irish 
finance, opened by a Home-Ruler, Prof. C. H. Oldham, 
and by a Unionist barrister, Mr Horner, the member 
for South Tyrone. Prof. Oldham’s paper, terse, telling, 
and compact, was elucidated and supplemented by 
thoroughly honest and valuable tables, which testify 
alike to the industry and critical intelligence of the com- 
piler. Nevertheless, according to the report, Mr. 
Horner began by ‘“‘ sarcastically congratulating Prof. 
Oldham on the daring ingenuity with which he managed 
to introduce an essay on party politics in the name of 
economic science.”’ 

We do not propose on this occasion to sketch a plan 
of Home Rule finance, or to propound in advance any 
dogmatic solution of problems which are susceptible of 
such varied treatment. But, as Prof. Oldham remarked, 
‘the present position of Irish public finance is so 
remarkable that, whether with or without Home Rule, 
the subject equally claims consideration.’’ To begin 
with the facts and figures. Some of these are admitted, 
as, for example, the total expenditure out of taxes upon 
Irish services, and the total revenue collected in Ireland. 
Others are doubtful or controversial, as, for example, 
the total imports and exports of Ireland, the true 
revenue derived by the United Kingdom from Ireland, 
and so on. The principal controversy just now rages 
round certain Treasury Returns (220 and 221 of 1911), 
which estimate the revenue contributed by Ireland to 
the Exchequer as follows :— 

Year From Taxes Non-Tax Total 
£ £ £ 


1909-10 7,103,000 1,252,000 8,355,000 
1910-11 10,371,000 1,294,500 11,665,500 


Upon these figures Professor Odham’s comments 
are to the point :— 

“As arrears of tax-revenue for 1909-10 were included 
in 1910-11, the present revenue from taxes will best 
be measured by taking the mean of both years. Add 
the non-tax revenue as in 1910-11. We would thus 
find the figure £10,032,000 for the present ‘contri- 
buted” revenue of Ireland. Now in 1910-11 the ex- 
penditure in Ireland was £11,344,500. It therefore 
appears that Ireland is being run at a loss, which for 
the moment amounts to £1,312,500 (if the Treasury’s 
estimated adjustments were correct); but which will 
increase, because expenditure in Ireland is steadily 
increasing. 

That there is a present loss is certain; but it is 
not quite so great as the figure just stated. The revenue 
‘contributed’ by Ireland is not really known. It is 
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estimated by a process of guess-work annually con- 
ducted in the Treasury, with results which (where they 
can be tested) we in Ireland find to be inaccurate. It 
is at least unfortunate that every detected inaccuracy 
in the Treasury adjustments has detected the substrac- 
tion from Ireland of a portion of revenue with which 
that country should have been credited.” 

In this criticism of the Treasury Returns Professor 
Oldham follows a very able (anonymous) pamphlet re- 
cently published by Messrs. Gill & Son, of Dublin, on 
the “ Financial Relations of Ireland with the Imperial 
Exchequer.” According to the writer, whose general 
criticism is supported by Lord Macdonnell, Ireland is 
not quite financially insolvent, and therefore is not yet, 
from the standpoint of Great Britain, an unprofitable 
partner. The Treasury’s estimates are, in fact, pessi- 
Professor T. M. Kettle, in his recent work on 
“Home Rule Finance,” expresses the utmost indignation 
on the subject of these “ White Papers,’’ which he 
describes as “ a violation in terms of the Act of Union,”’ 
a series of “mere guesses” at revenue, and a “ de- 
liberate sophistication ’’ as to expenditure. It is highly 
creditable to Irishmen that they should, out of national 
pride, as well as a desire for truth, work so hard at 
demolishing these Treasury Returns ; for, as far as Home 
Rule finance is concerned, the plain interest of Ireland 
is to minimise its revenue and make as large a deficit as 
possible in order to secure the biggest possible grant-in- 
aid from Great Britain. We have no doubt, after 
perusing the anonymous pamphlet referred to, that the 
Treasury Returns do exaggerate the contributions made 
by Great Britain to Ireland, and we have no doubt that 
this conclusion will be established by the official com- 
mittee now sitting ; but at the same time we are disposed 
to think that Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget has actually 
converted the old surplus from Ireland for Imperial 
purposes into a deficit of about £1,000,000 sterling an- 
nually, a deficit, as Professor Oldham remarks, which 
is likely to grow. 

If Ireland were entirely independent of England, a 
complete political entity like Holland or Denmark, she 
would probably maintain a small fleet, and she would 
certainly maintain an army, for purposes of defence. 
Professor Oldham shows that in the last hundred years 
Ireland has contributed at an average rate of a little 
over £3,000,000 a year to the wars and armaments of 
the United Kingdom; and her soldiers have certainly 
drawn a good share of the plunder. We are not con- 
cerned here to inquire whether in comparison with the 
contributions, say, of Scotland or Wales, these contribu- 
tions were on the average excessive. The odd thing is 
(but all Irish history is paradoxical) that they have 
gradually fallen to zero in the last ten years, i.e., in the 
only period of rapidly advancing prosperity that modern 
Ireland has known. It is admitted on all hands that 
now, in consequence on the one hand of changes of taxa- 
tion, and, on the other hand, of a new development of 
expenditure, the balance or surplus has disappeared. 
How has this come about? In the first place, the lion’s 
share of the new revenue, which Mr. George needed for 
Dreadnoughts and pensions, has been obtained by graduat- 
ing the Income-tax and graduating the Death Duties, so 
that the rich and the very rich contribute far more, both 
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absolutely and proportionately, than they ever did be- 
fore. At present, as Professor Oldham shows, the total 
revenue contributed by Ireland is only four or five 
hundred thousand pounds above the average revenue of 
the five years preceding the Lloyd George Budget; but 
for old age pensions alone, Ireland draws £2,408,000, 
at least five or six times as much as she contributes. 
The growth of expenditure upon Ireland out of the 
Exchequer has, indeed, been  portentous—from 
£5,985,000 in 1891 to £11,344,000 in 1910-11. Pro- 
fessor Oldham’s conclusion is that the expenditure for 
the purposes of civil government in Ireland is now “ just 
about double what a normal expenditure in Ireland 
ought to be.’’ This, he says, is unfair to Great Britain 
as well as to Ireland, and we gather that, in his view, 
large economies might gradually be effected by a Home 
Rule Parliament, which would alleviate the burden of 
taxes, both in Ireland and in Great Britain. Upon this 
hypothesis, which is certainly tenable, Home Rule might 
prove to be good business as well as good politics. How- 
ever that may be, it behoves Home Rulers on both sides 
of the Channel to study the financial facts. They are 
very different from those of the early ’nineties, when Mr. 
Thomas Lough penned “ England’s Wealth, Ireland’s 
Poverty.’’ True Liberals will not regret that the tables 
have been reversed. The change in the proportions of 
taxation has tended to the advantage of the poor 
throughout the United Kingdom. The poorest parts of 
England, Wales, and Scotland share this advantage with 
Ireland. Whether we think of the individuals, or of the 
areas of the taxation, or of the expediture, we are bound 
to regard this extraordinary alteration in the balance of 
our fiscal system as a large if tardy instalment of social 
and economic justice. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION. 


THE correspondence which has been appearing in our 
columns on the duties of Universities in relation to the 
working classes is some evidence of the interest at last 
dawning in this country on questions of education. It 
has been said that while Scatland and Wales are en- 
thusiastic over education, England is resigned to it, but 
there are signs that this judgment no longer expresses 
the whole of the truth. The movement of which the 
Workers’ Education Association is the most remarkable 
fruit is the outcome of a genuine and widely diffused 
desire on the part of artisans and skilled workmen 
generally, partly for general education, partly for a 
thorough understanding of the social and economic pro- 
blems with which they have to deal in their daily life. 
It is, in fact, in large measure the pressure of the social 
problem itself, the actual need for a treatment of the 
difficulties of the day that should be based upon prin- 
ciples and a disinterested investigation of facts, which is 
at the root of the new demand. In proportion as the 
Universities are able to supply a form of teaching which, 
without advocating any views or leading to one kind of 
solution rather than another, can train the student to 
grapple with the facts for himself and make up his own 
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mind on the issues which vitally concern his class; in 
that proportion they are felt to be supplying a real 
need, which is none the less an educational need because 
in the end it has a practical bearing. Not that socio- 
logical subjects are the only ones in which there is a 
demand for the best and most thorough teaching. The 
potential interests of men are not limited by class or 
occupation, and there are in all sections of society those 
who will study history, natural science, mathematics, 
and even philosophy, and who eagerly welcome any con- 
tact that they can obtain with the professed teachers 
and the special students of these subjects. Such in- 
terests, however, are more scattered. Those who are 
willing to give serious work to any one of these subjects 
in any given locality are probably limited in number, 
while the social or economic interest is general and its 
demands are pressing. 

It is, therefore, through this interest that we find 
in practice the laying down of that conduit pipe which 
Canon Barnett desires to see connecting the knowledge of 
the Universities with the receptive minds of the people. 
The classes formed upon this model constitute numerous 
little detached centres of a genuine University training, 
but necessarily their work is very partial. They bring 
men into contact with the best available educational 
methods for three or four years, but they do not profess 
to deal with more than one subject, nor, obviously, can 
they absorb more than a fraction of a workman’s time. 
It is natural that the best students of these classes should 
desire to make more of the work that they have done, 
and that their teachers, on their side, should sympathise 
with them in the desire to come into still closer contact 
with University life. This raises the other side of the 
problem. The Universities are beginning to go to the 
people with some little success ; will it also be possible for 
the people to come to the Universities? The answer 
here is more doubtful. We shall all agree that, what- 
ever the ideal of a University, it ought in these days to 
draw upon the best intellects of the population as a 
whole. Whether, as some think, its aim is mainly to 
train the directive classes of the country and furnish 
the supply of men who are to be responsible in one way 
or another for affairs, or whether its primary function 
is to advance knowledge, or whether, as perhaps most 
English University men would contend, the ideal is to 
combine the training of character and the advancement 
of research ; in any case, the best minds are needed that 
are available for the purpose, and the best minds are 
not confined to any class. 

Some of our correspondents have contended that the 
distinction of classes which runs so deep through English 
social life is fatal to the success of admixture in the 
Universities ; but, on the whole, this is contrary to experi- 
ence. Already the social strata from which the under- 
graduate population is drawn have been enormously 
widened, and it would be difficult to point to any serious 
friction that has resulted. With all the class tendencies 
of the families from which they spring and of the public 
schools through which they have been, undergraduates 
at Oxford or Cambridge as a body are in a sense remark- 
ably democratic; they take men as they find them, and 
though any personal peculiarity of accent or manner may 
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be seized on as an occasion for the uprising of the class 
instincts, as long as a man himself is companionable, 
questions of circumstance or origin rarely go against 
him. Upon the whole, a man is more readily taken on 
his merits in a University than in any other English 
society. But this very readiness to absorb men of all 
classes has itsdanger from the workman’s point of view. It 
means that in going up to Oxford or Cambridge he must 
in effect pass out of his own class. At least, an un- 
pleasant dilemma is before him. If he retains the 
familiar ways of living, if he keeps to the working-class 
scale of expenditure, curtails subscriptions, and avoids 
the expensive attractions of social life, then necessarily 
he marks himself off from his fellows. They may be 
quite ready to associate with him as long as he associates 
with them, but they hunt in flocks, and anyone who 
stands outside the flock will get few of the pleasures or 
The only 
alternative is for the workman to adapt himself and 


advantages of the undergraduate’s life. 


become even as the rest ; and if he adapts himself to the 
standard of the professional man or the squire’s son, he 
cannot very well go back and live in comfort and 
in sympathy under the material conditions of his old 
home. It must, therefore, frankly be recognised that 
the majority of those whom the Universities suck into 
themselves out of the working classes will go there for 
the benefit, not of the working classes, but of the Uni- 
versities. Their advent will not mean the democratisa- 
tion of Oxford and Cambridge; it simply will provide 
so much more food for the intellectual life of the country, 
a thing good in itself, but not the thing that specially 
interests people in this connection. 

There remains the alternative of a Workmen’s 
College. The advantages of such an institution as 
Ruskin College are that here the pick of the workmen 
are gathered together in a society of their own. They 
are not scattered in driblets of ones and twos between 
Balliol and New College and Christ Church; they are 
gathered together and, socially speaking, have all the 
strength that union implies. They have also free access 
to many sides of the regular undergraduate life, to 
lectures, debating societies, and so forth. The solution 
is not ideal, but perhaps it has the greatest prospect 
of success which our social conditions at present afford. 
To reform the Universities as some of our correspondents 
would wish would involve a complete reform of British 
institutions ; more than that, it would involve something 
like a change of heart on the subject of social relation- 
But the widening of the 
Universities, the constant infusion into them of the best 
blood of the nation, and, on the other side, the contact 
of their teachers with the mass of the people who, for 
purely economic reasons, can never themselves pass 
through a University, is itself destined to be one of the 
agencies of such a reform. We shall not get the ideal 
democratic University, it may be said, until we have the 
democratic nation, which is far off. On the other hand, 
every step we can take to bring, the academic and the 
democratic spirit into relation with one another, however 
small and poor our efforts may seem to the idealist, is 
nevertheless a service rendered at the most essential 
point to the advance of democracy. 


ships in this country. 
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Lite and Petters. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


THE experience through which we have passed in Eng- 
land during a _ half-tropical and _half-revolutionary 
summer has already sent minds of an alarmist or specu- 
lative turn to reflection on the idea of a general strike. 
Was this impulse, which spread, with an instinct for im- 
provisation more Latin than English, from the seamen 
to the dockers, and then through the carters to the 
railwaymen, in some half-conscious way the reflex and 
creation of the “ syndicalist ’’ strategy which, for some 
years, has possessed the wilder spirits of the Socialist 
movement in France? And if the answer is that these 
English strikes were conceived with the single object of 
extorting limited concessions in matters of hours and 
wages and conditions of work, there is still the possi- 
bility that the object-lesson of a series of strikes so 
epidemic,‘ and in the main so successfuj, might serve to 
set the strategists of labor thinking on the bold lines 
which are to Frenchmen a familiar and well-trodden 
road. A series of strikes on so vast a scale, and among 
workmen whose organisation was quite rudimentary 
in most of the trades affected, suggests to anxious minds 
that a general strike, as Georges Sorel and Gustave 
Hervé conceive it, is not necessarily an utter impossi- 
bility. It is certain, at least, that universal service on 
the Continent has rendered the old orthodox revolu- 
tionary strategy of the armed rising hopelessly obsolete. 
With rare exceptions, the discipline of the barrack- 
room and the influence of a uniform make the 
average conscript an automaton who can be trusted to 
obey his officers under almost any circumstances. An 
army will help a revolution only when, as in Portugal 
and Turkey, its own officers have joined the revolu- 
tionary camp. It is a commonplace accepted by all 
parties that there cannot be in the Europe of the future 
a repetition of 1848. In so far as Socialism remains a 
revolutionary movement, it must be to the general strike 
and not to the general rising that it looks for success. 
This is, indeed, so clear that an alarmist literature is 
beginning to grow up around the general strike, and, 
appropriately enough, this summer brings us our first 
contribution in English. ‘“ Syndicalism and Labor ’’ 
(Murray) is not, indeed, a very interesting contribution 
to the subject. Sir Arthur Clay displays no first-hand 
knowledge of the Continental movement which he at- 
tacks. Long extracts from the “ Times ’’ describing the 
recent strikes in France and Sweden are hardly what 
we look for in a close study of a contemporary movement. 
Even in the English sections the author does not avoid 
such mistakes as the statement (p. 118) that Mr. Keir 
Hardie was in 1910 the leader of the Labor Party in 
Parliament. But it does none the less mark a date in 
the history of English thinking about labor questions 
that a writer, who may in some ways be taken as fairly 
representative of the older ways of economic thought, 
should produce an entire book with the single purpose 
of warning the apathetic middle-classes of these islands 
against the danger of a revolutionary general strike. 
There are scholars in the history of revolution who 
would ascribe to Mirabeau the first conception of the 
general strike. Certainly, in one of those illuminating 
phrases which seem to anticipate a whole social theory, 
he spoke of the masses “ whose mere immobility would 
be formidable.’’ But the real authors of the political 
general strike were Orientals. From Albania to China, 
from Scutari to Pekin, the method has been since the 
dawn of history the consecrated weapon of protest against 
an oppressive monarch or a tyrannous official. “ Closing 
the bazaar”’ is the name by which it is universally 
known, and the conception behind it hardly differs from 
that of the Western general strike. It aims at pro- 
ducing such a paralysis in trade, such a check to com- 
merce and production, such a violent cessation in the 
normal current of life, that the rulers of the city shall 
be forced to rescind the unpopular edict, to remove the 
obnoxious tax, or break the unwelcome official. Such a 








strike won its constitution for Persia, and such a strike 
in the semi-Oriental world of Russia was the appropriate 
prelude to the creation of the Duma. Sir Arthur Clay 
in his survey of modern general strikes wholly ignores 
this Russian achievement, and yet it is in the whole 
series the only authentic example of a purely political 
strike. The railwaymen and telegraphists, who between 
them paralysed an autocracy, struck under the direction 
of a Committee mainly composed of Socialist “ intellec- 
tuals’’ with the sole object of securing representative 
government. The leaders of the Swedish general strike 
put forward no political demands. They were at war 
with a powerful and nearly universal league of em- 
ployers, and it was only by its vast extension that this 
strike differed from any ordinary labor dispute. It was 
so little a strike against the “ bourgeois ’’ State and the 
present constitution of society that the Government 
stood by and observed an unbroken neutrality. To 
ascribe this strike, as Sir Arthur Clay does, to an 
aggressive and revolutionary “syndicalism’’ is a mis- 
understanding. It was the capitalist syndicate which, in 
fact, dealt the first blow by declaring a general lock-out. 
The Swedish trade unions did but carry things one stage 
further by organising a strike in the few trades which 
were not dominated by the employers’ association. It 
is in France alone that the theory of a general strike, 
consciously directed to the overthrow of the whole 
capitalist order of society, has firmly rooted itself. But 
as yet even the theorists who air their views in a section 
of the Socialist Press and control the central organisa- 
tion of the dreaded C. G. T. (Confédération Générale du 
Travail) have attempted nothing which resembles a 
general strike. Their strategy is rather to acerbate 
every ordinary labor dispute, to give to commonplace 
struggles over wages and hours a revolutionary temper, 
to extend their area, and to strike at such moments and 
at such points as will most certainly terrorise the middle- 
classes and fill the proletariate with a fierce and stimulat- 
ing hope. The postmen’s and railwaymen’s strikes had 
their spontaneous origin in serious industrial grievances, 
and though parties found in them political capital, the 
demands of the men did not differ in kind from those 
which the most commonplace English trade union may 
advance in a humdrum local dispute. ‘ Syndicalism,”’ 
in short, even in France, is as yet only a tendency and 
an ambition. It is a dream which orators seek to render 
attractive at mass meetings in the Tivoli Hall, a theory 
which journalists, in the intervals of serving their terms 
of imprisonment, expound in the ardent columns of the 
“Guerre Sociale.’’ But as yet it is, even in France, no 
nearer to the plane of practical politics than the con- 
ception of a general rising which it has replaced. 

For two generations Socialists and Anarchists have 
been familiar with the idea that a general strike, or even 
a strike of coal-miners and railwaymen, might so paralyse 
society as to enable the proletariate to overthrow the 
present order. There is nothing new in the idea. The 
only problem that need seriously engage our attention 
is to account for the relatively wide diffusion and the 
growing popularity which the idea undoubtedly possesses 
to-day. One need hardly pause to examine its plausi- 
bilities and its fallacies. One may concede at once that 
if society could be overthrown by revolution, this method 
rather than an armed rising is that which fits modern 
conditions. It would involve, however, if it could 
succeed, such a shattering of credit, and such an invita- 
tion to foreign aggression, that the subsequent work of 
construction would (failing a miracle) be doomed to 
initial disaster. Moreover, it is tolerably certain that 
the middle class would not consent to allow the pro- 
letariate to choose its own ground for the struggle. The 
masses might not take up arms, but the classes would 
assuredly use arms to repress them. But the real answer 
to this strategic fancy is that which Jaurés is never 
weary of addressing to the fanatics of the C.G.T. If 
the proletariate were sufficiently solid to ensure the suc- 
cess of a general strike. it conld achieve its purpose 
much more easily and much more smoothly by 
constitutional action at the ballot-box. The new 
strategy none the less makes converts, and the reason is 
not hard to guess. Its attraction lies in this, that it 
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flatters the prevalent weariness of Parliamentary 
methods. The contempt which the more ardent of the 
French ‘‘ militants’’ have come to feel for Parliament 
and legislation, for the whole party struggle and inci- 
dentally for the Socialist Party in the Chamber, has 
warrant enough in facts. One may doubt whether any 
first-class European State (except Russia) has in our 
generation done so little for the workers as the Third 
Republic. No Parliament shows so meagre an output 
of legislation, and for years at a stretch the French 
Chamber is capable of talking of nothing but its infertile 
clerical controversy. Legislation, when at length it 
comes, belated and niggardly, like the Old Age Pensions 
scheme, falls far behind the standard which this country 
has set. On the unreality of this political life the 
Socialist group, despite its considerable numerical 
strength and the genius of a leader like Jaurés, makes 
but little impression. The causes of its failure might in 
part be remedied—the chief of them to our thinking is 
its refusal, in accordance with the Amsterdam resolution, 
to give a steady support to a Ministry which it can 
influence—but the working masses see only the broad 
fact that it does fail. Worst of all, they watch the 
defection, one by one, of their most brilliant chiefs— 
Millerand, Viviani, Briand—and they tend to think of 
their Parliamentary leaders as adventurers who only 
await the first occasion to betray them. The case 
against Parliamentary action is nowhere so plausible as 
in France, and nowhere has the syndicalist alternative 
of ‘‘ direct action’’ by general strikes gained so much 
favor. But in every country there is a certain 
impatience with Parliamentary methods which it is as 
well to attempt to understand. At its best, reme- 
dial social legislation has done much for the worker 
by additions in kind to his welfare. It gives him 
schools and parks, old age pensions, compensation for 
accidents, and it promises all the benefits of insurance. 
These are great gains, but from the standpoint of the 
“* class-conscious ’’’ worker they may be viewed as an 
elaborate missing of the point. His wages, measured 
in money and time and purchasing power, remain, when 
all is said, the same inadequate recognition of his share 
in national production. The ballot-box and the war of 
parties and all his efforts to create a Labor or Socialist 
Party have nowhere added so much as a shilling a week 
to his money-wages. Some Parliaments do little or 
nothing to help him. Others have a way of doing excel- 
lent things which are somehow not the things which he 
primarily seeks. No Parliament has yet attempted 
to establish (let us say) a general minimum wage or an 
eight-hours day. He sees around him the continual 
accretion of capital, and the constant increase of luxury, 
but he does not see any improvement in his lot which 
can be measured in money. The consequence of such 
reflections will be, according to his temperament, either 
a certain indifference to political action, or, as in France, 
an active contempt for it, and an anti-Parliamentary 
habit of mind. In such a mood workers revert from the 
ballot-box to the more primitive method of the strike. 
As the difficulties of maintaining the ground which they 
win by striking press on them, in turn they will recog- 
nise once again the uses of popular representation. 





LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


‘“ He reads one sermon a week, and I stubbed Thornaby 
Waste,’’ said Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer’”’ about 
the parson. Most country parsons have in their time, 
we suppose, got from some horny-handed son of toil a 
hint of some such challenge as the Rev. A. Mackie, Vicar 
of Tivetshall St. Mary, recently received from Mr. 
Reuben Websdal, agricultural laborer, of the same 
parish. The proposal was that the parson and the 
laborer should ‘‘ swop jobs for a day.’’ This challenge 
was accepted by Mr. Mackie in a letter conceived, so at 
least it seems to us, in no very admirable spirit. It 
apparently scores off the farm laborer heavily, and has 
caused, as the ‘‘ Church Times ’’ remarks, ‘‘ what seems 
undue amusement.’’ We agree with the above-named 





| 
| 
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‘it for four and a half hours. 


‘* rather a sorry 


newspaper that the whole incident was 
affair.’’ 

It appears to us that the challenge might have been 
answered in a kindly, humorous, and, above all, honest 
spirit which in the long run would have been much more 
effective than the smartness Mr. Mackie chose to employ. 
It surely would have been very simple to have said, 
‘No; I have not got to work fourteen hours a day, year 
in, year out, as you do, but I am here at my post, and 
I wish to be your good friend.’’ This was not the course 
Mr. Mackie adopted. In a letter accepting the 
challenge he wrote :— 

‘*T propose that we swop jobs next Saturday. This 
will be all in your favor, as Saturday is generally a slack 
day with me. The terms of the wager might be that 
the loser pays the winner his own week’s wages.’’ With 
regard to the wages, Mr. Websdal’s weekly earnings 
are, on the most favorable computation, £1 a week— 
£52 a year. Mr. Mackie’s are something over ten times 
that amount, as, according to Crockford, the net annual 
value of the living of Tivetshall is £550. 

Mr. Mackie appends a rather pompous time-table 
of his ‘‘ slack day’s’’ duties. It runs as follows :— 
SaturpDay, AuGusr 26th, 1911. 

Re-translation of English into Greek. 
Ecumenical documents of the Faith. Revise the 
“ definition ” of the Council of Chalcedon. 


" 9.30—10 a.m. 
10—11.30. 


11.30—12.30. The Homoousion and the Constantinopolitan 
symbol. 
12.30—1. The “* Hapax Legomena ”’ of the Apocalypse. 
3—5. House-to-house visiting in St. Mary’s. 
6—6.30. Write out notices for Church porch and choose 
hymns for Sunday. 
6.30—9. Prepare two sermons and a children’s address. 


We should like, by the way, to have Mr. Websdal’s 
time-table to compare with this. Mr. Websdal, being, 
as we imagine, a ‘‘ yearly’’ man, probably begins his 
day’s work at five in the morning. A “‘ yearly’’ man’s 
hours are from five in the morning till seven at night. 
Mr. Mackie begins his working day at nine-thirty. 
When he starts, Mr. Websdal has already been hard at 
Moreover, at any rate in 
the morning, he chooses his own task. His studies of 
the Homoousion and the Hapax Legomena are probably 
extremely interesting to him as a Greek scholar. More- 
over, he may throw them down at any moment. If 
Mr. Websdal leaves his morning work and takes a train 
into Lynn, what will be the consequence? His twenty 
shillings will be docked of half-a-crown, that is, if (as 
will probably be the case) he does not lose his job 
altogether. Mr. Mackie in writing to him finds it neces- 
sary to say, ‘‘I will arrange with Mr. Cole that you do 
not suffer for absenting yourself from work on Satur- 
day.’’ If Mr. Mackie himself took a morning in Lynn, 
abandoning the Homoousion and the Hapax, what dis- 
agreeable consequences would ensue? The genial presence 
of country parsons in the streetisa pleasant feature inthe 
life of little market towns. ‘‘ If you should meet the 
Canon of Chimay, as going to Ortaise you well may do,”’ 
William Morris says. We ourselves remember some 
function at which all the clergy of the Rural Deanery 
were present. ‘‘ It’s really wonderful that so many of 
us are able to get away,’’ one enthusiast exclaimed. 
(Moreover, Mr. Mackie no doubt sometimes ‘“‘ gets 
away’’ from Tivetshall altogether for a time—Mr. 
Websdal never “ gets away ”’ at all.) 

But let us inquire further into these morning 
studies. As a matter of fact, he will probably be inter- 
rupted half-a-dozen times in the course of the morning, 
as every country parson knows. There will be friendly 
callers, invitations, and the like; but let that pass. Mr. 
H. P. Ditchfield, in his book, ‘‘ The Parson’s 
Pleasaunce,”’ gives an account of a country parson 
determining to have a morning of good hard study. He 
opens Godet’s ‘‘ Studies of the Old Testament.’’ He 
begins to read, ‘‘ It is now in fact an established truth 
that light is independent of the sun. It is a vibration 
of the ether, in which the sun is no doubt the chief 
agent, but which” . Knock at the door. 
Hospital ticket to be made out for Mrs. Jones. He 
begins again. “It is now in fact an established truth.” 


Knock. Character to be written for village 
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loafer applying for some post, which he is about as likely 
to obtain as he is to be made Emperor of Germany. 
“Tt is now in fact an established truth ”’ . Mrs. 
Giles particularly wishes to see the Vicar. Mrs. Strong’s 
little girl has put out her tongue at Mrs. Giles’s little 
girl on her way home from school. ‘‘ After Mrs. 
Giles’s visit I can read no more Godet.’’ So we suspect 
it sometimes is with the Hapax and the Homoousion. 
Mr. Ditchfield strikes us as the country parson of real 
life, Mr. Mackie—at least the Mr. Mackie of the time- 
table—as a character of fiction. 

Let us suppose, however, that Mr. Mackie pores 
over these things every Saturday, and will continue to 
do so to the end of his days. They are evidently a 
great interest and pleasure to him. (So no doubt is a 
farm-laborer’s work, we admit.) But the latter is 
“enduring toil,’’ wearing, inexorable. Mr. Mackie’s 
studies are the chosen pursuits of a learned leisure. We 
seem to remember in some former life a country parson 
who did not know much Greek, but who continually 
read such books as the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,’’ Martensen’s 
“‘ Christliebe Dogmatik,’’ M. Olier’s ‘‘ Explication des 
Cérémonies de la Grande Messe,’’ Merejowski’s great 
Russian trilogy ‘‘ Christ and Antichrist.’’ He read 
these things on fresh mornings in spring woods and over 
midnight winter fires. Such books are indeed of the 
most absorbing and fascinating interest to the student 
of Christian history and dogma. M. Olier, for instance, 
opens one’s eyes in an astonishing way to the unsuspected 
depth and variety of the contents of the theology of the 
Apostle’s Creed. Yet the parson we speak of knew very 
well that such reading is not ‘‘ work ’’ in the sense of a 
farm-laborer’s toil. There are strenuous workers in 
other fields who find such things a deeply interesting 
hobby. 

To this morning of study succeeds an interval of two 
hours, presumably for lunch, as active work begins again 
at three o’clock. Mr. Websdal’s dinner interval is pro- 
bably not so long. When work is ‘‘ resumed,’’ as Dr. 
Blimber used to say, it takes the form of ‘‘ house to house 
visiting.’’ The phrase conveys the sense of an irk- 
some duty. It is really a very pleasant form of human 
intercourse. The villagers are always glad to see the 
parson, and will talk in the friendliest way. ‘‘ Last 
load o’ beans in to-day,’’ a man told the writer recently ; 
“to get the beans in in August is one of the Seven 
Wonders. I recollect when we used to ride round on 
the last load, all the children holding green boughs, and 
green boughs at the four corners of the load, and all sing 

*T’ve rent my shirt, I've torn my skin, 
To get my master’s harvest in.” 
But that’s all been done away with this fifty years.’’ 
Moreover, the people to be “‘ visited ’’ are not all farm- 
laborers. There are sometimes, for instance, elderly 
people, upon whose hands time hangs heavily, retired 
farmers or broken-down gentlefolk who love to see the 
parson drop in to tea, and thoroughly enjoy a rubber 
from five to six. ‘‘ You’ll always find real English 
hospitality here,’’ said one such old gentleman to our- 
selves the other day, ‘‘ you always do with real English 
people. Wherever you find anything else, it’s the French 
and Italian influence beginning to creep in.’’ A severe 
condemnation of foreigners is the appropriate attitude 
for this very pleasant tea-table. In such large discourse 
the time passes quickly. We admit we have known a 
Churchwarden. of whom one might say what Goethe 
said of the artist :-— 
“Er kann dem Avgenblick, 
Dauer verleihen.” 

He could indeed lend eternity to the moment. Ages 
passed over one as one racked one’s brains thinking of 
what next to say. 

Six to half-past finds Mr. Mackie writing out notices 
and choosing the Sunday hymns. We do not think this 
should take half-an-hour. We hope he gives his people 
the beautiful hymns which we are sure they like. The 
“‘ Veni, Sancte Spiritus’’ is the most lovely of all 
hymns, and it need not be reserved exclusively for Whit- 
suntide. Country people- always love ‘‘On the 
Resurrection Morning.’’ “O happy band of pilgrims,”’ 














and “‘ Brief life is here our portion’’ are very pleasant 
on Sunday nights. We ourselves always find something 
peculiarly soothing and touching in what we may call 
the Tractarian rhythm. 

“ Bon Saint-André, good Seint Andrew,” 
something like that it seems to go. 

At six-thirty Mr. Mackie attacks the rather 
formidable item of preparing the two Sunday sermons 
and a children’s address. ‘This takes him till nine 
o’clock. It is somewhat remarkable that he should 
relegate this very important duty to the very end of 
his ‘‘ slack day.’’ If these things are done on the slack 
day, what is done on the strenuous ones? Or is the 
choice of Saturday not so wholly in Mr. Websdal’s favor 
as we were led to suppose? 

At any rate, we are surethat Mr. Mackie, so familiar 
with the Councils and the Fathers, will give his people 
the substance of the Christian doctrine. It is a great 
message he has to deliver—that we have seen the face 
of the Father, that we know with what eyes He looks 
on little children, on the weary and heavy-laden, on 
penitent wrong-doers, on young people on their wedding 
day, on a widow casting in her mite, or a traveller help- 
ing a wounded man. 





THE WASP’S HOLIDAY. 


Or a sudden the wasp has come into prominence. It 
entirely dominates the situation. It is as though the 
turn of some malignant wand had produced armies at a 


| blow, say, by the conversion of blackberries into wasps. 


It is, indeed, the wand of autumn that has done this 
thing, perverting millions of sober, industrious workers 
in the service of man into rioters and looters. While 
they did their work of clearing our trees and crops of 
aphides and caterpillars, no one took the least notice 
of them. Common as the sight is, not two men out of 
ten have seen a wasp pounce on a fly, shear it of its 
wings, and carry off the carcase towards its nest. Still 
fewer have watched the stream of meat-bearers entering 
the nest, or attempted a calculation of the good work 
the wasps were doing as insecticides. But now every- 
one knows of the misdeeds done by the wasp. No sooner 
is breakfast on the table than the sharp-scented foragers 
appear, quartering the table in search of the jam or 
honey, biting bits off the sugar, so intent on the food 
they have seized as to be in danger of going with it into 
our mouths. The fairest-seeming plums on the tree are 
hollow skins, full of fuddled wasps; the picking of fruit 
has become a dangerous calling which men refuse at 
ordinary wages ; we read of deaths resulting from a single 
sting, and of horses and cattle stampeded by wasps ap- 
parently as mad as themselves. If only our enemy had 
a single neck, how gladly would we wring it! 

Always a great fruit year is a great wasp year. 
They are not cause and effect, but twin effects of the 
same causes. The abundance of wasps this year is not 
due to an abundance of nests, but to the great size and 
success of a few nests. A consistently warm summer is 
needed for the smooth and swift rise of a community to 
its maximum. The nursery food of the wasp will not 
keep, and no attempt is made to store it. The com- 
munity lives from hand to mouth, and a day’s impossible 
weather means a very hard time for it. The grubs crane 
their red mouths like young birds for food, and the only 
way of feeding them is by the cutting up of their fellow- 
grubs. The queen, seeing that expenditure is exceeding 
income, ceases to lay, and, of course, there is no work 
for the builders on a wet day, as there is among the 
bees. But this year the tale has been one of constant 
and rapid expansion right through the summer. The 
village lads did their best to keep the nests down by 
making the queens their rather easy prey for a reward 
of a halfpenny apiece. All the queen wasps in the 
bailiwick come to the gooseberry blossom sooner or later, 
and we have but to wait there to kill them all. Yet 
somehow some escaped. We had our chance at them 
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till June, and till then every one of them killed meant 
a nest destroyed, meant, as the summer has shown, forty 
thousand wasps the fewer. No one asks now how many 
the more that means of nasty flies carrying the germs 
of all manner of disease on their dirty feet. It is not 
a man’s work to kill the soft, defenceless fly. He 
cannot squash so apparently inoffensive a creature with- 
out compunction. But the wasp has a sting and is 
able to take care of itself. If we miss him, he may turn 
upon us and stab us. So we slice at him individually 
and harry his nest with fire and brimstone. 

It is but a part of the demoralisation of autumn. 
Every Jekyll seems to enclose a Hyde, and very few 
are able to prevent him from breaking out in this time of 
plenty. It is obvious that there are some, even among 
the wasps, that keep to the path of duty, and it is 
possible that some of those that have gone astray may 
force themselves back. Of those that come to the 
breakfast table, not all are content to take a purely 
selfish sip at the honey. One of them flies post-haste to 
the window, bumps against the pane, and is found to 
have carved itself a piece of ham, obviously suitable for 
the grubs at home. No doubt, some sweets are at this 
season carried to the nest, but the fuddled creatures that 
crawl from hollowed plums and pears are long past the 
desire or the ability to go home and feed the babies. 
They have thrown down their tools and come out to 
“play.’’ No offer whatever could induce them to go 
back. No wage will suffice but the whole orchard, and 
that they wil] do their best to consume before they die. 
Some one or other will look after the nest. Everybody’s 
business rapidly becomes nobody’s business. In the 
morning, the nest pours out a great stream of apparent 
foragers, few of which return till the evening sentinels 
pass with disdain such drunkards as have the sense 
and ability to reel home to sleep. The first cold night 
will claim thousands at their orchard revels, and by and 
by none will be left but the young queens destined after 
a winter’s sleep to become perfect models of energy 
next spring. 

The bee is the smug insect that never takes a holi- 
day. While there are flowers to yield nectar or pollen, 
it visits them and increases its store. Now, for the most 
part it remains at home, counting its riches and waiting 
for the flowers and the work of next spring. Some few 
are with the wasps on the fallen fruit. There are black 
sheep in every community; we can imagine the scorn of 
the average bee for such degraded fellows. The one vice 
of the bee is imperialism. If there is a weak hive with 
feeble guards, or perhaps lacking a queen to give it 
enthusiasm for defence, it may be invaded by thousands 
from another hive and have its stores cleaned out and 
carried off. The guards dash out and close with the 
invaders, whizzing to the ground in mortal grip; other 
invaders from the hovering throng dash through the 
gap ; heavily-laden robbers come out and fly ponderously 
home ; behind, before, and on all sides fresh brigands 
strive for a share of the loot. In the midst of all this 
turmoil a few alert wasps whisk about like idle spectaters 
of a most unexampled fight. ‘‘ How shocking,’’ they 
seem to say, “to see brothers falling out so! If dog 
.has taken to eat dog, what a sad pass things are coming 
to!”’ And then, not foolishly braving a fight as the 
bees do, they slip in as unostentatiously as possible and 
learn the golden secrets of the great bee city. Here 
are combs more wonderful than wasp combs, made of a 
different material, with cells on each side, and hung 
perpendicularly. Honey would fall out of a wasp cell, 
which is like a cup upside down. Bee grubs would fall 
out too, for they have not a hooked tail as wasp grubs 
have. The bee grubs are an unexpected find. They are 
so apt for the young wasps at home as to excite duty 
even in a holiday wasp, and so we see wasps coming out 
from the hive with burdens of meat. 

It is not often, in spite of what some bee-keepers 
say, that the wasps rob a hive in force and on their 
own initiative. The-bee that has somehow stolen a spot 
of honey in a nectarless season is marked by its fellows, 
and followed back to the harvest it has discovered. Soon 
the whole hive has news of it, and thousands follow the 
track of the adventurous one. It is not so with the 





wasp. All those that go to the hive are casual, 
single-handed brigands. If they made communal in- 
vasion, no bee community could withstand them. The 
wasp is far stronger, wears better armor, and has a more 
efficient sting. The single bee is inevitably worsted, and 
the scuffle is very short. Three or four bees cannot drag 
out the wasp that has entered the hive. It has not the 
conscience of the robber. It goes through a hive with 
the nonchalance of a Spaniard in armor among naked 
Indians. On the other hand, the defender bee beats the 
robber of its own kind almost as a matter of course. It 
seizes an intruder that has not the pass-word, and simply 
leads it by the wing and pitches it off the alighting board. 
Thus it deals with the hulking drone, not deigning to 
sting it, but leading it forth. The wasps merely harry 
the bee city with dozens of almost invincible gladiators. 
The strongest hives admit a few of them to a sort of 
autumn share in the life of the city. When the hive is 
alarmed, a wasp may come out with the guard, and it 
goes back with the guard as one of them. It is less costly 
in blood and treasure to let a few such stay than to turn 
them out. Sometimes we think the same about the 
breakfast table. We are not among those who fear that 
they will sting without aggravation. They come not to 
fight, but simply to make free. After a year of work 
they are in holiday mood. 





Pictures of Travel, 





THE TRAMP. 


Tramp steamers do not usually carry Pursers, but the 
Captain had been given a friendly hint by some official 
about the docks that, in case of any change of plans, it 
had better not be anybody very essential to the navi- 
gation of the ship. So the passenger signed on as 
Purser, engaging, as he surmised, to abide by the quite 
unknown laws of England as they bore upon ships and 
their pursers, to obey the orders of his Captain, and to 
discharge his own proper duties for the consideration of 
one shilling a month. It was afterwards calculated at 
the officers’ mess that he had earned one shilling and 
ninepence in all, plus eighteen pence for three hours’ 
overtime. 

The steamer lay in the docks at Swansea, ready 
to sail when the tide served, and thick with coal dust. 
A day under the tips had filled her holds, and plenti- 
fully covered every inch of deck, and penetrated every 
possible and impossible chink. As one came down at 
10 p.m. through the dockyard—a little overfull of chains 
and railway lines for a stranger in the dark—iron steamer 
as she was, she seemed very small for these days of big 
liners. One turns back to John Evelyn at Chatham, 
where, he records, he saw the new frigate “ the ‘ Royal 
Sovereign,’ a glorious vessel of burden lately built there, 
being for defence and ornament, the richest that ever 
spread cloth before the wind.’’ Unless methods of 
reckoning have changed in England—and there are 
various scales to be met in various regions, as even a 
landsman learns—our boat eclipsed the ship that 
“cost King Charles the affections of his subjects (per- 
verted by the malcontent great ones)’’ by 100 tons. 

We sailed at 4 a.m. on Saturday—“ a weary, help- 
less, wretched day,’’ says the Purser’s private log. 
Nelson and other great sailors did not always enjoy the 
first day out, but Sunday seems to have been better— 
“‘ On bridge all p.m. in sunshine . . . a splendid day 
for the Bay, and by end of p.m. felt it was good to be 
here.’’ Tramps are not like liners—you have no fellow- 
passengers, no cold storage, no great variety of menu. 
Salt meat, the tin and the can, give you your diet in 
chief, but, if you have luck in your cook, as we had, 
and if the “old man”’ brings poultry, you can do very 
well. The Board of Trade secures you lime-juice of a 
type not often met ashore—fortified, some say. The 


great interest of the thing is that you are in the very 
The bridge and the 


heart of a ship’s working life. 
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chart-room of a liner, who sees? Here they are your 
smoke-room, or your study, and few so interesting. 
Here in the chart-room is an odd berth which makes a 
sofa; here lies the great chart of the seas you are sailing ; 
and here, from time to time, comes captain or mate for 
a little business, of course, or log, and open for a talk, 
and the talks linger in one’s mind and come back—with 
the rattling of the steam steering-gear. They can tell 
you much that lies outside your range, for they are men 
who have seen the world; and with what they tell you, 
and what you see for yourself, you realise a sailor’s life. 

That Sunday night, for instance, the Purser, some- 
what restored, had carefully picked his way over the 
iron deck and its pipes and obstacles, back to the cabin 
(he had fed all day in the chart-room), when a message 
came that the Captain wanted him. Obediently he 
came amidships. A sailor lay outside the chart-room 
door, ill, obviously ill, and gesticulating queerly. The 
Captain afterwards explained he wanted the Purser to 
see the men they had to deal with—this one had fallen 
at the wheel with delirium tremens. A day or two of 
boozing before sailing, a bottle smuggled on board, and 
then the inevitable sobriety—and the attack came on, 
a short one, as it proved, and “Old Jack-of-Spades ”’ 
was at the wheel again next day. His name he owed to 
a fancy of the Captain’s, who saw in him some likeness 
to a ‘‘ boarding-master ’’ of some South American port, 
so known by choice. 

From this we got by degrees into queer details of 
life at sea and ashore—the Captain’s medical outfit and 
handy guide to symptoms; sailors’ boarding-houses and 
their masters, and how bad they are in the States; 
what legislation has done in England for the sailor in 
English ports and some abroad, and how he can trans- 
mit his pay to wife and home without ever seeing it, 
and what a blessing that is. “ You see,’’ the Purser 
overheard one of the firemen explain to a bumboat- 
woman at Algiers on the homeward voyage, “ men are 
such fools, that the Captain won’t let us have any 
money.”’ “ They’d only waste it on things they’d have 
no use for,’’ said that canny Orkney-man, confirming 
the fireman. Queer places the ports are, and fine fellows 
the sailors ashore, if fine clothes and watch-chains can 
make them so, for two or three days. It is a hard life 
and can have little friendship in it; sharks, male and 
female, ashore, and never two trips on the same ship. 
Officers and petty-officers will stay with her, but they 
like new hands in forecastle and stokehole—there will 
be no quoting of “ what you did last voyage.”’ 

Professional travellers may be consulted for descrip- 
tions of Cape St. Vincent and the Straits of Gibraltar. We 
skirted the African coast for days, and then Sicily. And 
then came two hours that never pass away—two hours 
in the Straits of Messina. At 3.30 a.m. word came we 
were nearing them, and the Purser was quickly on the 
bridge. We moved through twilight, the two towns 
picked out by their lights on either shore; the Straits 
full of fishing boats, the men shouting to let us know 
they were there; the scene full of life, half seen, half 
guessed. Another steamer passed us. “ Ships that pass 
in the night,’’ is a quotation you may smile at ashore, 
but you don’t on the bridge. And then over the Italian 
hills, away on the left, 





“ Magnificent, 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 
The sea lay laughing—” 


One could only gaze as the ship moved steadily on, and 
new hills came in sight in the fresh light. But was there 
nothing on the right to see? A sudden turn that way, 
and one saw a great mountain far away—thirty miles 
away, a vast cone with smoke upon its crown, and 
streaks of white upon its sides—Etna, ten-thousand feet 
high and more. 

Up the Adriatic to Venice lay our course—our coals 
were for Venice. These seas illumine the old classics. 
Humilemque videmus Italiam—that is Brindisi, as 
f£neas and Virgil and the Purser saw it. Or again, 
“the day began with a South wind which changed during 
breakfast to North and blew stronger and stronger till 





the sea was high, and the ship took to ‘ jumping’ as the 
Captain called it.’’ So says the Purser’s log, and so it is 
written in one of the liveliest of the letters of Synesius of 
Cyrene, when he coasted Africa from Egypt westward, 
and offered hints in navigation to his Captain—the 
most diverting mariner of classical literature. 

When we had got rid of our coals at Venice—a . 
town, by the way, you should approach as we did, by 
the lagoons—we had our new orders from London. We 
had been afraid it would be Sulina—the Danube, wheat, 
dulness, and mosquitoes—but it was Smyrna. And now 
the Purser earned his overtime money. For the holds 
were filthy with coal-dust, and had to be made ready for 
grain, and all hands who could be spared were at work 
there. The Captain was alone on the bridge, steering 
himself—might the Purser try it? He might, and he did 
for two mortal hours steer the ship down the Adriatic. 
It is a wide sea—how wide he had never realised before. 


** Straight is the line of duty; 
Curved is the line of beauty; 
Follow the straight line: thou shalt see, 
The curved line, it will follow thee.” 


The real meaning of the old verse had never before been 
so clear. 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthus, says 
the log, following Virgil, but adding honestly: “ rising 
from a white haze lying on blue water, but too far to 
show trees.’ This in the morning; and in the after- 
noon, Sphacteria and hints of its bay behind—-“ thought 
of Thucydides IV. and forgot Nestor ’’—and, after a 
glorious sunset, Cythera and its light, and “at 10.30 the 
huge black mass of Cape Malea. Passenger ship, gay 
with lights, passed us.’’ Cape “ Malay ”’ had its hermit 
of to-day for the Captain, and its old proverb for his 
Purser. 

Next day we were among other classical memories 
—Sunium and Ceos, with Cythnos, all as contiguous as 
the Firth of Clyde, and Eubea in front—and the old 
North wind whistling in its old way among the islands, 
and the iron steamer, empty of cargo, high on the water 
and “jumping’’ again. In the afternoon the hills of 
Chios, bare as Attica and the Morea, and our first 
glimpse of Asia—Kara Burnu, the Mimas, whence Vir- 
gil borrowed a name for one of his most wonderful lines. 

Smyrna is recorded in the log next day. “ At seven, 
saw camels through bath-room porthole. So it began.’’ 
And what a week it was! Turbans, veiled women, tar- 
bouches, baggy breeches indescribable, colors, patches— 
the bazaar, with the strings of camels bringing grain 
down to the wharf, roped together—the stork’s nest 
on the club roof, and the storks making the queer noise 
with their beaks that gives them their name in Asia 
Minor, /ek-lek—Albanians, gypsies, Turks, Armenians, 
Jews, museums, and antiquities—the reader must see it 
himself, or go to the travellers. One or two things stand 
out—the strange experience of seeing old Greek vctive 
offerings in a museum, arms, eyes, breasts, and so forth 
carved in marble, and then losing one’s way and coming 
to a street of jewellers, who had the same things for sale 
to Greeks and Armenians, though smaller and in silver; 
the emotion of watching service in a mosque, the most 
impressive of all ritual; if we are to worship in symbol 
we may well touch the ground with our brows ;—and the 
singing of the Politarchia. They came out to a garden at 
Bournabat and sang a frog-song— 


“* U-rek-kek-kek ”’ 


it ran, and then man after man ejaculated sharper and 
sharper— 


“Wa! wa! wa! wa! wa!” 


and the frogs in a fountain in front joined in and said the 
same. So Aristophanes was right— 


BpexexéxeE xéak Koda. 


But by now our freight was complete—barley, millet, 
beans, sultanas, opium, emery-stone, valonia, leather, 
sponges, and carpets. “At last out. The sun set, the 
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hills grew richer colors, and Smyrna showed only by lines 
of lights along the front.’’ 
he homeward voyage was the longest, but one came 

into closer touch with one’s company, especially in the 
evening hours, when we sat on the hatches and the talk 
ranged from the second engineer’s adventures on a whaler 
among ice-packs and Eskimos till he got his ship back to 
Dundee with half a ton of coal to spare, and then the 
pumps to set going, to the mate’s voyage across the 
Pacific with Barnum’s Zoo—till all came to an end with 
a sudden rat-hunt. They say the rats come on deck at 
night on these iron ships for the dew. Memory does not 
record many slain. But one must not dilate. Other 
men have passed Gibraltar, from Kolaios of Samos down- 
ward—the first Greek who ever saw the Pillars and came 
home. We were chased by a gale up the English Chan- 
nel and underwent a medical examination in the Thames. 
“ Put out your tongue,’’ said the Medical Inspector to 
the Purser, and hedid. ‘“ That’s a clean tongue—are you 
run out of whiskey?’’ “ That’s one for you,’’ laughed 
the Captain; but perhaps it was not, for a few minutes 
later our total abstinence rules were being broken for the 
Doctor’s benefit. We passed our examination and got 
into dock early on the Sunday morning, seven weeks from 
Swansea. Strictly speaking, the voyage did not end till 
we unloaded and took the ship to her next port. We 
should not be free to leave her till then. 

Now, that, as one says, was something like a holiday. 
But there is an unsolved problem at its end. When the 
Purser’s life comes to be written for a future supplement 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, will a dark 
stain come to light—will it be found that the Captain 
fulfilled his threat—and will the writer go branded for 
ever—on the evidence of the ship’s log, the company’s 
books, and the Board of Trade records—with having 
“ Deserted, and taken his effects with him’’? 





Art, 


THE CARLISLE MABUSE. 


TurovuGH the indefatigable exertions of that admirable 
and public-spirited body, the National Art Collections 
Fund, through the timely assistance afforded by the 
Government, and, above all, through the princely 
generosity of the Dowager Countess of Carlisle, the 
nation has secured for its perpetual enjoyment the 
Grammant altarpiece by Jan Gossart de Mabuse. It 
is an open secret that the Dowager Lady Carlisle has 
refused offers of immensely larger sums than the £40,000 
at which the picture has just changed hands. A sum 
equal to three times that amount has been named, so 
that the nation is indebted to the Dowager Lady Car- 
lisle for a gift which exceeds that of any previous dona- 
tion to our national collection. The spirit in which 
this has been done is worthy of the lifelong devotion 
which the late Lord Carlisle gave to the cause of art in 
this country. 

The Grammont altarpiece is undoubtedly one of the 
most “ important ’’ pictures of the early Flemish School 
in existence. It is unusually large, crowded with 
figures clothed in the gayest and richest materials; it 
is painted with incredible minuteness and dexterity, and 
it is likely to be extremely popular. Such being the 
picture, and such the admirable conduct which has led 
to its acquisition, it becomes a peculiarly invidious task 
to the critic to examine without bias its credentials to 
our admiration if, as in my own case, this examination 
leads to an unfavorable judgment. It is, of course, from 
certain points of view a good picture. It is a most 
careful and painstaking work by a competent and highly 
trained painter working at a time when the medieval 
tradition of sound craftsmanship, though already en- 
feebled, was by no means lost. Doubtless it will afford 
the occasion for much edifying sentiment about the 
thoroughness of the early artists, their conscientious and 
unremitting toil in the service of religion. Yet the pic- 








ture is blatantly irreligious in any proper sense of the 
word. It contains no record of any spiritual experience 
or any imaginative illumination. The Virgin, seated in 
the centre, is as lifeless and characterless as a lay figure, 
the three kings have the indeterminate vagueness of 
gesture of theatrical supers; the act of adoration per- 
formed by Gaspar is a piece of perfunctory ceremonial ; 
Melchior, who stands to the right, is little more than a 
mannequin posing for the display of his gaudy rose- 
colored breeches and bright green coat; Balthasar, the 
black king, is stolidly complacent in the consciousness of 
his unusual finery. The elaborate architectural setting 
is arranged with ingenuity, and has a vague romantic 
charm of a kind that recalls the backgrounds of Diirer’s 
engravings from which it was probably derived. The 
heads of two figures peering in behind a pillar show 
something of the power of rendering individual char- 
acter, which was Mabuse’s real quality as an artist. In 
the sky above, the adoring angels hover in graceful atti- 
tudes, or are seen arriving like flocks of hurrying birds. 
Here, and here alone, as it seems to me, has Mabuse 
shown any trace of imaginative conviction and has 
attained a certain lyrical fervor. 

It must be admitted that the subject of the adora- 
tion of the Magi was one of the least fertile of any of the 
themes of Christian legend. It lent itself so naturally to 
a vulgar interest in mere magnificence (for which there 
were but few excuses in the story of Christ’s life) that 
it was seized upon with avidity by minor artists whose 
instincts taught them how much easier it was to flatter 
and astonish the patron with the display of gold brocade 
than to attain to great expressive design. Even so 
gentle and mystic a spirit as Gentile da Fabriano’s was 
diverted thereby from its native course to score a cheap 
success in the genre style. The subject became the 
happy resource of all the minor Italians, the literalists 
and illuminators, the Ghirlandajos and Gozzolis. In- 
deed, of all the artists who treated it, it was only the 
greatest sceptic of them all, Leonardo da Vinci, who 
realised fully the imaginative splendor and intensity of 
the theme, and I can think of no Epiphany that counts 
beside the mysterious unfinished panel in the Uffizi. 

What wonder, then, that the Flemings, with their 
naive zest for clever and futile imitation, who were so 
apt at rendering the textures of velvet, as Michael Angelo 
once contemptuously explained, never rose above the 
obvious and vulgarly apprehended qualities of curious 
magnificence and far-fetched conceit which the subject 
suggested to the sluggish imagination and industrious 
hand! But one must go to such a decadent master as 
Mabuse to find fully developed such dull professional 
ostentation as this. Mabuse was an artist, even at the 
best, of secondary talent. He had indeed a vivid sense 
of individual character, as is shown well enough in the 
two portraits which the National Gallery already 
possesses, but it was quite beyond his temperament or 
his training to conceive of composition as anything but 
the harmlessly agreeable arrangement of a number of 
carefully-imitated details. His design is neither vital 
nor expressive. 

And, asalways happens when imaginative conviction 
runs low, the actual texture of the work, just the one 
thing the artist prided himself on and toiled for, also 
fails of real achievement. One has only to look at the 
Van Eycks and the superb Robert Campin in the same 
gallery to see how thin and papery is the matiére of this 
picture; how the real quality of paint, its power of 
realising the stuff of things, is sacrificed for sharpness 
of edge and adroitness of touch. The clever crinklings 
of Balthasar’s buskins do not really compensate for the 
want of any suggestion of structure or resistance in the 
legs they profess to enclose ; nor will any amount of gold 
stitchery in the brocades make up for the flimsy unreality 
of the material. 

It would be an interesting question for a mathe- 
matician to compute what, on the assumption that 
Mabuse’s picture is intrinsically worth its present market 
value of, say £100,000, would be the proper value of 
Piero della Francesca’s “ Nativity.”” I never could un- 
derstand logarithms. 

Rocer Fry. 
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Hetters to the Editor. 


THE SOLDIER IN CIVIL STRIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—You appear to have brought upon your head the 
wrath of a good many hasty readers by your article on the 
use of the soldiers in the strike. But your correspondents 
nearly all argue from the point of view of the moment— 
the iniquities of the strikers, the brutalities of “ peaceful” 
picketing, the interference with trade and the food-supply, 
&c. Surely, however, the action of the Government at 
this crisis has raised a far larger and more permanent 
question—namely, whether, in times of stress, major- 
generals and an armed and centralised police are—at the 
discretion of the Government—to replace the civil aatho- 
rities, the common law, and the local police. To maintain 
that this new method is necessary is to maintain that the 
very thing Mr. Arthur Lupton talks about is already a 
failure. For the ordinary law requires the citizens to form 
“a Committee of Public Safety’ (the Watch Committee), 
whose duty it is “to formulate its own laws and to employ 
its own agents to enforce those laws,” and it is exactly the 
ignoring of these committees by a centralised system that 
was so objectionable a feature in the recent combined action 
of War and Home Offices, and which constitutes so grave 
a menace to civil liberty. If Liberals condone and praise 
the introduction of this new precedent, what may not a 
reactionary Government do? 

And if it be admitted that in times of stress it may 
become necessary to reinforce the ordinary police by soldiers, 
why must this involve killing? That, after all, is the hateful 
part in the use of soldiery. If the civil police meet rioters 
unarmed, and overcome them, in most cases, by organised 
action and discipline, why do the soldiers, who are pre- 
sumably quite as strong, courageous, and disciplined, and 
in greater numbers, require weapons to kill—and often to 
kill, too, the innocent instead of the guilty? 

The extension of arbitrary government and the corre- 
sponding loss of civil liberty involved in over-riding the 
civil and local authorities, and the overcoming of riots by 
killing people, these things cannot be justified by indignant 
diatribes on intimidation, brutalities of picketing, the loss 
of dividends, and talk about the food-supply.—Yours, &c., 


Cart Hearn. 





September 4th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—A perfect avalanche of protesting letters seems to 
have fallen upon you re your article upon martial law in 
England. Some of your correspondents sign “ A Radical,”’ 
others “ A Liberal” ; but they are all one in their worship 
of the Government’s policy of ‘“‘ Thorough.’’ How deep their 
Liberalism and Radicalism is to be sure! Yet most of 
them, no doubt, went to their constituents with the time- 
honored phrase “Trust in ‘the people’” in their mouths. 
It is, of course, right and proper to trust in the people— 
at election times. The people are useful enough to serve 
as pawns in the great game of parliamentary football 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour; when, though, they 
take to demanding shorter hours and better wages, it is 
time to seek the services of “a well-known organising coun- 
sellor’”’ and parcel out England into military districts, and 
to make a survey of London, as if it were a conquered city, 
with a view to future eventualities. 

Even so old a Liberal as Sir Francis Channing gives 
Mr. Churchill’s coup d’état his blessing. He says that “ it 
is obvious that statesmanship must devise new and adequate 
machinery, which will do justice without smashing civilisa- 
tion, and wrecking the social and economic life of the people 
as a whole.” No one would have complained had the Govern- 
ment invented ‘“ new and adequate machinery.” So far from 
this, they resorted at once to the tactics of autocracy—tactics 
old as the world itself. Nothing, in my opinion, speaks 
more plainly of the fatty degeneracy of the national heart. 
than the abject state of panic which so clearly shines through 
the measured (and unmeasured) phrases of the letters of 
most of your correspondents. 

What are they afraid of? It is plain that they are not 
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in terror of their lives; for the wicked and foolish actions 
of a few cornerboys in Llanelly and Liverpool in no wise 
threaten the continuation of their most reputable days. 
Still, they write in fear—unreasoning and abject fear. 
What, then, is it they are in fear of? On page 807 
the answer is supplied by a gentleman who signs 
“ Radical,” a nom-de-querre to which it appears he has no 
just title. He deplores that “the men of the casual class 
should be in the hands of the Ben Tilletts and Tom Manns 
of the present day.” “Such men,” he remarks in a 
Demosthenic sentence, “are a danger to the State.” 
“Labor leaders of the past,” he goes on to affirm, “were 
a very different class.” They were indeed! “ Burt, Fenwick, 
Pickard, Abrahams, Bell, Ramsay MacDonald (one wonders 
how Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would relish the juxtaposi- 
tion of his name), would never have stopped to foul their 
mouths with the abominable things that have been uttered 
on Tower Hill, &c., during the past two or three weeks.” 
Now what were the “abominable things” that would have 
befouled the chaste mouths of Messrs. Burt, Fenwick, 
Ramsay MacDonald, &c., as “Radical” puts it? They 
were simply denunciations of capitalists, and hopes that 


a time would come when labor would enjoy a 
greater share of the wealth it creates. Hence the 
fears of your correspondents. They are frightened 


about their dollars. To defend their dollars they would 
go any lengths; they would be faithful (vide their letters), 
even to the shedding of blood. Naturally, they do not put 
it in that brutal way. No, no; it is all on account of 
infant mortality. Think, they say, if the carriage of milk 
had been stopped! Human blood has mingled with their 
milk, and they ought to be satisfied. In one short week 
we have seen all the boasted English reliance on the civil 
power—all the old-time distrust of militarism—blown to 
the winds by the men who, above all things, wished to 
secure their swag! 

One of your correspondents goes so far as to regret 
that employers had not been left alone to deal with the 
strikers outside the law. One sees a vision of a force of 
English Pinkertons, and of the railway stations surrounded 
by barbed-wire entanglements charged with electricity, 
after the fashion that certain employers have adopted in 
the United States. The coup d’état has been complete, and 
for a week England has been as much given over to military 
rule as any country in the world. 

What no one rightly knows is by whose advice was the 
thing done? Can it be that one of our generals, accustomed 
to deal with savage tribes, has had a free hand given him 
to overawe the workmen of his native land? 

Your correspondents write like so many unliterary 
Agags; but what they really want shines out plainly 
through their halting sentences. They all want blood— 
that is the long and short of it. They call it keeping order. 
Let them be honest and cry out, “Gloria, Winston in 
excelsis! Long live the man who has not feared to shoot!” 
—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnincHAME GRAHAM. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to submit a few considerations 
in qualification of your strictures on the Home Secretary, 
and from the point of view of an individual member of the 
community? That a paper with the clientéle of Toe Nation 
should so vigorously take up the cudgels on behalf not 
simply of labor, but practically on behalf of the intran- 
sigeant section of the Labor Party, compels one’s admira- 
tion if it fails to secure adhesion. My point of view will 
be best understood if you will allow me to make one or 
two personal observations. Using my individual judgment, 
I have almost invariably found myself in the advanced wing 
of the Progressives, covering a period of quite forty years’ 
service, of one kind or another. During that time I have 
served most happily in the ranks, but have not shirked 
the responsibility of leadership if occasion required. In- 
dustrially, I have been both man and master, and for a 
quarter of a century was a member of the trade society of 
my craft. Without using the extravagant language of Mr. 
Chiozza Money, I have always preached the doctrine that 
good wages mean general prosperity, and I feel more strongly 
to-day than ever in my life that there is no possible justi- 
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fication in any trade for lower wages than £1 per week— 
the figure, indeed, ought to steadily rise from that minimum. 
A trade which cannot afford to pay the least skilled of its 
adult male workers £1 a week wants either ending or 
mending. 

May I say that I recognise frankly and fully the right 
of any body of workers to combine and to strike if need be ; 
but I notice with concern that “organised” labor is being 
over-ridden by disorganised units, which repudiate their 
leaders, break agreements, and won’t play the game. It is 
not surprising that the latest interpretation of the word 
“peaceful,” as applied to picketing, has led to a good deal of 
sarcastic comment. In Leeds a dozen pickets, duly be-ribboned, 
in the absence of police, held up a carter, and succeeded in 
stopping him on his peaceful errand. This man was one 
of their own class—a non-combatant, a component part of 
the complex and beneficent system of distribution. To dare 
to meddle with this man was to exercise undiluted tyranny, 
for which no apology can be offered, and no defence framed. 
This particular episode was enacted in the presence of other 
citizens, who out-numbered the law-breakers four or five 
to one, and yet none dared to interfere with the high-handed 
doings of the men with the red ribbon. What happened 
in Leeds happened elsewhere, and, but for the presence of 
the military, nobody can doubt that serious conflict and 
disorder would have occurred. And all this was caused by 
a very small minority of workers on strike—probably not 
a fortieth part of the adult workers in the kingdom—many 
of whom were coerced into the ranks of the strikers. If 
the House of Lords, which is the greatest “union” of 
interests in the world, had held up food-supplies for five 
minutes, or had held up a single waggon-load of food, they 
would have been held up to universal execration. You 
cannot brand the capitalist cornerer of wheat as an enemy 
to his species and, at the same time, applaud the striker 
who holds up visible supplies. Tyranny is not more accept- 
able because you call your victim “comrade.” Of course, 
I shall be told that the circumstances were exceptional— 
that it was a state of war. So far as the community were 
concerned, it was war without preliminary negotiations. As 
a matter of fact, labor was for the moment out of hand; 
it had ceased to reason; it had repudiated its leaders, and 
had given itself over to the apostles of solidarity. In cir- 
cumstances like these—grave and exceptional beyond our 
knowledge—the Home Secretary determined to create a 
precedent; and I venture to say that many of the civic 
dignitaries were glad indeed to see authority assert itself 
in this unmistakable manner. It is surely one of the 
“commonplaces of Liberalism ’’ that there shall be freedom 
in the land, even for the man who differs from the strikers. 
Whatever may be our political leanings, we all possess a 
healthy instinct of liberty, and one may safely prophesy 
that any further attempts on the part of any class of workers 
to get at the throat of the community will find much sterner 
resistance than the happily brief, and largely abortive, 
attempt tc produce chaos during the present month.— 
Yours, &c., 

JoHN Rosrnson. 

Royal Exchange Chambers, Leeds. 


[No one questions that soldiers should be employed 
when the civil authorities ask for them on the ground that 
they are unable to maintain order without them. The 
question is: Should they be used without reference to the 
views of the local authorities and in advance of any evidence 
that they are needed ?—Ep., Natron. ] 





Te the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—The correspondence under this heading in last 
week’s NaTIon must have astonished many people who believe 
that the views of civil liberty held by Bright, Cobden, and 
Gladstone, are still accepted by those who profess the 
Liberal creed. The question at issue, as I understand it, 
is whether it is consistent with Liberal principles that the 
Home Secretary should be able to place the whole country 
‘ under martial law at his own discretion. Mr. Winston 
Churchill thinks it is. You, and a good many others, think 
it is not. 

Let us be precise as to what actually happened; and 
with this objeet I quote some of the evidence given at the 








inquest on the men shot at Llanelly. Major Stewart, the 
officer who ordered the troops to fire, being asked whether 
blank cartridges were used, replied that to use them was 
‘‘ contrary to his instructions.’’ The examination then pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

Mr. Morgan: “‘ Is it correct to say that you had instruc- 
tions to fire without the instructions of the magistrates? ”’ 

Major Stewart: ‘‘ I had.”’ 

Mr. Parfit: ‘‘ From whom had you your instructions? ”’ 

Major Stewart: ‘‘ From Colonel Freeth, in command of 
the troops at Cardiff, who had his direct from the War 
Office.”’ 

It seems therefore obvious that the War Office, acting 
under instructions from Mr. Churchill, mapped out the 
country into divisions, appointed a military officer in command 
of each, and gave him orders to shoot down the public if he 
thought fit, without even consulting the civil authority. 
That some of your correspondents who have posed in the 
limelight as anti-militarists and Radicals should, not merely 
condone, but actually defend, this state of affairs, is not so 
strange as it seems. A belief in the principles of civil 
liberty is not widely spread, and neither Sir Francis Chan- 
ning nor Mr. Lupton are specially marked out in the public 
mind as defenders of those principles. It is not strange 
either that so recent a eonvert to Liberalism as Mr. 
Churchill should show an imperfect understanding of the 
political creed he professes. But that a Cabinet, largely 
made up of members of the late Liberal League, but still 
a Cabinet put into office by Liberal votes, should consider 
such action the only policy open to them, is nothing short 
of a disaster. 

I pass over the incident of the Home Office bulletin 
which was so obviously on the side of the railway directors 
that it nearly wrecked the negotiations. Nor does the 
touching faith which ‘‘ Cottonopolis ’’ shows in the tittle- 
tattle of ‘‘ such representative bodies of men as the (Man- 
chester) Reform and Constitutional Clubs,’’ need further 
comment than your own note. But in order that your 
readers may have further material for judging of the nature 
of the railway workers’ grievances, I append a table of wages 
taken from the ‘‘ Rates of Pay ’’ cards, issued by the City 
and South London Railway Company :— 


Per week. Per week. 
Porters (junior) 6/-, rising by annual increment of 1/- to 10/- 
Porters (senior) 11/- ‘in * “ 1/- ,, 13/- 
Ticket Collectors 12/- nt a we 1/- ,, 16/- 

(Euston) 

Asst. Guards ... 15)/- ia is 1/- ,, 18/- 
Guards ..- 19/- a * - 1/- ,, 27/- 
Liftmen — “ ” ia 1/- ,, 24/- 


Men working for such wages are hardly likely to listen 
with much patience to the table-talk of “the Reform and 
Constitutional Clubs,’’ or to the scolding of Sir Francis 
Channing and Mr. Lupton.—Yours, &c., 

Anti-Humobvue. 

London. 

September 4th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—In the discussion of the strikes in your corre- 
spondence columns, one has the feeling of being in face 
of a mass of comfortable and self-satisfied ignorance of the 
thoughts and feelings of the body of the nation. There 
could be no greater peril for a State in England’s position. 
Take the simple “ Radical,’ for instance, who has just 
discovered that it is “shameful that over 100,000 of our 
railwaymen are working long liours for a wage of 20s. a 
week or under.” But this has been going on—and worse 
than this—for a generation past under the eyes of us all. 
If “ Radical’’ had been one of these victims all that time, 
would he still have preferred the methods and manners of 
the old-style labor leader? Would he be put off from 
“direct action” by a vague promise of nationalisation of 
the railways being “forced to the front’? some day in the 
dim future? Would he be content with Ministers who do 
not even talk nationalisation, but order out the soldiers 
and promise the companies (whose incompetence is notorious) 
leave to increase their rates? Yes; the genuine striker is 
not the hooligan; but so long as law and order simply 
mean the burial of grievances under a show of armed force, 
no working men will enroll as special constables. 
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Gladstone’s greatness—especially on the Irish question 
—was to unveil the causes of disorder and to insist on 


“trust in the people” as the basis of reform. No other 
course can now avail. The working class of England will 
never be ceerced. Sir F. Channing says: “No Ministry 


can allow a universal strike.’’ But I will venture to reply 
no less positively that no British Ministry can prevent an 
ultimate trial of the universal strike, except in one way—by 
the rapid remedy of the more acute industrial grievances, and 
a general levelling-up of the condition of the worst-paid 
classes. Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Bowley and 
Mr. Money, have long ago proved ho whbadly overdue are 
measures to this end. Sir F. Channing is simply scare- 
mongering when he talks of riots which must be made im- 
possible “if necessary by the fighting force of the nation.” 
The nation, thank Heaven! has no fighting force for civil 
war; and it could only get such a force from the working 
classes. 

There is only one cure—Reform, speedy and far-reaching. 
—Yours, &c., 

VINDEX. 
September 3rd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When I read your article in THE Nation for 
August 26th, I rejoiced—with many others—that we had 
at least one newspaper that could keep its head cool and 
not be carried away by the flood of timidity and fear in 
which the country was submerged. A lady of unusual ability 
and knowledge said lately that the most serious character- 
istic of the English people in the present day is hysteria, 
as an appeal from the newspapers to the people on that 
side is sure to be responded to. With the exception of 
Scotland, where the people are educated enough to think 
ahead of their papers, the most alarmist article in any 
newspaper—with unmistakable animus behind it—will find 
a ready and unreasoning public to accept it. Every class 
in the country knows the railway officials, from youth 
upwards—knows them to be a sane and level-headed part 
of the community ; and yet, when hundreds of these men— 
after long deliberation and warning—strike, not for them- 
selves but for others, one out of five of our population 
becomes panic stricken, and calls for protection, instead of 
calmly inquiring as to the causes of all this trouble. The 
article in THe Natron, headed “Fix Bayonets,’’ may be, 
from a moral standpoint, in advance of the average thinker 
in this country ; but it marks a step on in our history. We 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to such papers as_ the 
“ Manchester Guardian”’ and THe Natron, and many of us 
have already thanked the Lord Mayor of Manchester in 
our hearts for his great courage and steadiness. Probably 
nothing has so helped to check the spread of panic as the 
courage of a few men. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to create a panic; and as nothing sells the newspapers so 
well, any thoughtful person should be able to control his 
judgment when this is done. Shooting down people is no 
remedy for anything. With our internal troubles, as with 
our international ones, war settles nothing. We must 
arbitrate in the end, then why not at first? If we had 
a universal strike of railwaymen to-morrow, we should not 
—certainly, I hope—get our soldiers out to shoot down their 
fathers and brothers; and the result would only be anarchy 
if we attempted it. The real remedy for disorder is to train 
all our people to protect their own country——as policemen. 
Instead of teaching our boy scouts how best to kill other 
people, they could just as well be trained to protect their 
own. Nothing steadies the nerves like responsibility, and 
once make each boy feel that he is liable to be called out 
for police duty in times of difficulty, and you get him 
on the side of law and order, and less likely to 
be carried away by newspaper panics. The hooligan element 
is not so widespread that it could not be kept in order 
by an army of trained citizens, coming out at call like the 
fire brigades do. In the past history of the world we cannot 
deny that force can and has held back the progress of the 
world, even for long periods; but it means civil strife to 
use it, and, in the end, the spirit of progress wins. We 
hear it said to-day that the strike was caused by our education 
system. Just as in India, we ourselves have been training 
the people to understand and to desire more liberty, so we 
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have been teaching our children, for some years now, to | 
desire cleanliness and health and refinement in their homes 
—some of the most expensive luxuries of the present day! 
One pound a week is not enough for the conditions we have 
taught them to desire.—Yours, &c., 8. 
September, 6th, 1911. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—One word on the comment you make upon my 
letter. 

It is plain, from the Labor journals for some years past 
and at the present hour :—({1) That the general or universal 
strike is the avowed weapon of the social revolution ; and (2) 
that in the recent combination of all the Trade Unions 
concerned with the transit of goods by land and sea, there 
has been an initial attempt to set in operation this 
tremendous weapon to enforce acquiescence in sectional 
claims by “holding up” the collective life of society. 

The National Federation of Trade Unions may, on 
legitimate lines, prove a noble weapon of social progress. 
But it may also be perverted, just as a similar federation 
of capitalist employers may be perverted, into an instrument 
of class-tyranny, anarchy, and social destruction. The 
former the State may well promote; the latter the State 
must make impossible.—Yours, &c., 

Francis A. CHANNING. 

September 6th, 1911. 


THE FUTURE OF INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—More than one Liberal actively engaged in the 
provinces in propaganda work for the party policy is 
beginning to feel some alarm at a tendency some Liberal 
Members of Parliament are showing towards political 
“slackness.” For many months these Members of 
Parliament have been pleading for a _ simple _ if 
momentous reform—because, after all, the Veto ques- 
tion was not complicated by alternative schemes 
of any moment—and now they show no desire to 
master the many details of the Insurance Bill, and even 
suggest that it should be dropped. If this is to be the 
attitude of any portion of Liberalism towards great con- 
structive measures of reform, with new and far-reaching 
social effect, then the bright vista opened out before our 
eyes by the passing of the Parliament Bill will prove 
nought but a bitter and discouraging mirage. 

It is probably an error to attribute lack of scenes of 
powerful enthusiasm to apathy of the country ‘to the Bill’s 
provisions. After the stirring years 1909 to the middle of 
1911 there was bound to be an anti-climax. It was un- 
thinkable to imagine that we could always go on at a 
political fever-heat. Again, we have just seen the fruition 
of our labor, and with the knowledge that the Home Rule 
campaign next year will stir every party hatred, the short 
period between the one and the other has the calmer and 
still deliberate desire for progress. If Liberal Members of 
Parliament would see this instead of trying to cover up their 
own lack of desire for great mental effort by strange 
attacks on those of us who support the Bill, by pointing to 
it as evidence that the country does not want Insurance, 
some of us would feel a little more hopeful for the future. 

That some details of the Bill are defective, no one will 
deny; but the dogmatic assertion of “Liberal M.P.,” in 
your issue of the 2nd inst., “ Where the Bill is liked it 
is not understood ; where it is understood it is invariably 
disliked,” I flatly contradict. I have attended meetings 
exclusively of members of Friendly Societies, and we have 
examined every point with a care and deliberation which 
no Member of Parliament can have had time to show in 
his constituency during the past few months. Some 
criticisms we have found to be based on an absolute mis- 
conception of the provisions of the Bill—which is a master- 
piece of faulty draughtsmanship ; others have been academic 
objections, based on the belief in wholly voluntary insur- 
ance by the individual; and others were criticisms which 
we decided could be made amendments to strengthen 
the Bill. As knowledge has grown, so has the sup- 
port for this marvellous piece of uplifting machinery. 
During the same time in the House of Commons the Members 
have had their whole attention on one great object. They 
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have come down to their constituencies and have referred to 
the Insurance Bill in general terms of praise. But only 
roughly conversant with its details, they have been quickly 
in a morass when attempting to answer bond-fide questions, 
which, if clearly explained, would have meant immediate 
support for the Bill. This is my experience of meetings 
where I have seen experienced politicians all at sea. They 
have gone back to Westminster with the view that the Bill 
was unworkable and also unpopular, and now they want 
it withdrawn. If I might offer one word of advice, it is 
that much closer attention will have to be given to the 
manifold details of the Home Rule Bill next session, or 
else these same gentlemen may find it, by the same process, 
unworkable and unpopular. 

I resent very much the uncalled for attack on those of 
us who, for no ulterior purpose, are supporting the Bill. 
The main principle is not even new to this country. 
For decades of years Friendly Societies and Sickness Funds in 
connection with large works have been doing the same 
beneficial work. 

The untried portions of the Bill, your, correspondent 
decides, are popular, and ought to be retained. But surely 
this is not anything more than mere presumption. The 
maternity benefit, sanatoria provision, and the unemploy- 
ment insurance, are all very valuable; but public opinion 
has not shown a great desire that they should be saved 
and the rest of the Bill lost. 

I did not expect the counsel you gave in your article 
of the 26th ult. to be taken as an invitation to Liberal 
Members of Parliament to express thoughts which they had 
nursed in the secrecy of their minds, because with much of it 
I was in cordial agreement. There is a need that Liberal 
policy should be. consolidated at a time of such great impor- 
tance as the present. If it is decided that many social reforms 
must be considered impossible because they would require 
complicated Bills, which would cause an excessive demand 
on the thought of the Members of the House of Commons— 
for that is what your correspondents’ letters mean to me— 
well and good ; the problem is one of men and not measures. 
It is, however, certainly not encouraging to see those whose 
return to Parliament we have assisted, showing signs of 
lassitude when in sight of the labors that will be necessary 
before great social problems are finally solved.—Yours, &c., 


Joun B. MartinpDAte. 
11, Rook Street, Manchester. 
September 5th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—The letters of ‘‘ M.P.”’ and ‘“‘ A Liberal M.P. ”’ 
in your last number show that attendance at Westminster 
has cut them off from the real feeling in the country on 
the Insurance Bill. From personal observation and inquiry 
in the purely industrial constituency in which I work, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the tide is running very strongly, 
if quietly, in favor of the Bill, and that were it for any 
reason to be dropped, a blow would be dealt to Liberalism 
that might well prove disastrous. 

It is idle to insinuate that there is no strong body of 
opinion in the constituencies at its back. The subject is 
not one to arouse passion, and it is only where passion is 
aroused that there can be red-hot enthusiasm. Moreover, 
the fact that the Bill is not being opposed by the Unionist 
Party, is responsible for the absence of great demonstrations 
in its favor. It is a sheer waste of energy to gather large 
masses of men together to demonstrate on a subject like 
this, upon which ninety-nine out of every hundred are agreed. 
The absence of popular demonstration in support of the 
Old Age Pensions Bill was equally noticeable, but did your 
correspondents contend on that account that no one wanted 
it? 

As a matter of fact, the Insurance Bill has been more 
talked about, and discussed more widely by the great mass 
of the people, than any other measure I have ever known, 
and it is better understood to-day in the country than it is 
by many Members of the House. As the outcome of that 
discussion, I have no hesitation in affirming that the feeling 
in this part of the country at all events is almost unani- 
mously for the Bill, and the whole Bill. The Friendly 


Societies—particularly strong here—are among its warmest 





supporters, and in proof of this I enclose for your perusal 
a report from a local paper of last week of the Quarterly 
Meeting of the Walsall and District Friendly Societies Coun- 
cil (on which all the great Friendly Societies are represented), 
which is eloquent testimony as to how the Friendly Societies 
regard the measure. 

Any criticism that the Bill has evoked from the workers 
has been on details. Its principles, including compulsion, 
the method of working through the Friendly Societies, the 
contributions of the workers, have been accepted without 
question. That the Bill is more or less unpopular with 
employers, including Liberal employers, if you like, goes 
without saying. But that is to be expected. No one likes 
to-be compelled to pay contributions of the kind to be levied 
under the Bill, and it is natural that there is some grumbling 
from that quarter. But that there is any deep-rooted feeling 
against the Bill among Liberal employers—or undue strain 
on their loyalty—I can find no trace. As a considerable 
employer myself, I am in a position to judge fairly well. 

But the best evidence that the Bill meets with ‘‘ popular 
acceptance ’’ is the extraordinary absence of criticism of the 
contributory feature of the Bill by the workers themselves. 
The Bill puts upon them, in return for certain benefits to 
come to them in the future, a weekly tax of 4d. or 3d., 
yet they are accepting it cheerfully, and without any fuss. 
That is the supreme test of ‘‘ popular acceptance,’’ and by 
it I ask that the Bill be judged. Those who, like ‘‘ M.P. ”’ 
and “A Liberal M.P.,’’ mistake the quiet expectancy of 
the nation, and their firm faith in Mr. Lloyd George, for 
indifference, are woefully mistaken. P 

Let me strongly urge upon the Chancellor and the 
Cabinet to take no notice of the croakings of these two 
Laodiceans in the camp, who, instead of encouraging them 
in their splendid work for the social well-being of the people, 
are placing thorns in their path. The people do want 
the Bill, and if they do not get it now, they will demand 
a much more Socialistic measure on non-contributing lines. 
The Bill is undoubtedly the greatest constructive piece of 
legislation we have ever had. The time is ripe for its 
passing. All the main objections to it have been met and 
satisfied, and it now only remains for the finishing touches 
to be added. Further delay would do untold harm to the 
Friendly Societies who have so loyally accepted the measure, 
and whose operations are now almost at a standstill pending 
the Bill becoming law. ‘‘ M.P.”’ and ‘‘ A Liberal M.P. ”’ 
are little less than traitors to write as they do at this late 
stage. If they cannot loyally follow their leaders on this 
vital question, let them resign their seats and appeal to 
their constituents, and I promise them they will very soon 
find out whether the people want this great measure or 
not.—Yours, &c., 

Josreen A. LECKIE. 
Wallsall. 
September 5th, 1911. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE WORKING 
CLASS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Writing as a mother, and a Liberal mother, who 
desires for her children the fullest heritage of enriched life 
and thought that a real democracy ought to bring them, I 
believe Mr. Cornford touches the root of the matter when he 
says that the great hindrance to the realisation of the best 
fruits of democracy is the mutual ignorance and indifference 
of the several classes of society. It comes as a shock to us 
when we discover, as we did in the recent strikes, how 
completely we are at the mercy of those working classes, of 
whose motives, ideals, and desires we are so entirely 
ignorant. Mr. Cornford thinks that in present conditions 
it is only at the University that opportunities for social in- 
tercourse between the classes can be provided. The cast-iron 
system of the public schools, which cater for the middle 
and upper classes exclusively, the hygienic and moral condi- 
tions of village and town life, forbid such opportunities in 
early childhood. It is perfectly true that once a boy is 
sent to school, even a preparatory school, it is almost hope- 
less to expect him to make any real friends among the boys 
of the elementary schools. He has learnt to call all such 
boys ‘‘ bounders ’—even the domestic servants of his own 
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home are “‘ slavies ’’—and the social spirit of his school is 
set resolutely against the breaking down of artificial class 
barriers. But if he is never to meet boys of other classes 
till he is of University age, can the friendship ever come to 
anything very deep and permanent? The whole background 
of his life, its mental and moral foundation, his outlook 
on the world, are so completely different from that of the 
artisan’s or laborer’s son that only the most strenuous 
efforts of imagination and the most exceptional minds will 
be able to shift the standpoint to any great extent. My 
point is that a boy must have the opportunity when he is 
young, possibly when he is very young. ‘‘ What! ’”’ exclaims 
the devoted and careful mother—even the democratic 
mother—‘‘ expose my children to the hideous accents, the 
dirty heads, the often immoral influences, of the children 
of our village? Impossible! ’’ Whether the thing is im- 
possible or not depends on the store that is set on such in- 
tercourse. If parents really think such intercourse desir- 
able, though difficult under present conditions, and of great 
value, not only for their own children’s growth in character 
and mental outlook, but for the future of their country, so 
disabled by mutual misconceptions and ignorance, you must 
sacrifice some small advantages, it may be, for the greater 
gain. The fact is, so few people realise the value, or believe 
in it. Before a boy goes to school at all, when he is still 
under the close supervision of mother and nurse, say 
between the ages of four and eight at least, surely it will be 
possible to allow him, as far as possible, in a restricted and 
selected circle, to choose his friends, regardless—if it be 
for the only time in his life—of class distinctions, of money 
considerations. Little children are absolutely unconscious 
of these distinctions. Never in their lives do they take 
simpler, more rational, more just views of character and 
society. Let us utilise this priceless opportunity. Before 
the idea of condescension has crept in to vitiate the rela- 
tionship, of ‘‘ doing a kindness to those less fortunate than 
themselves,’’ this is the chance of bringing them into close, 
equal, natural intercourse with the children of other 
classes than their own. 

The working-class child is infinitely more self-reliant 
than his better-to-do fellows. The little girl of eight or 
nine brings her younger brothers and sisters out to tea, 
dresses them, and takes them home in the dark herself. 
Again, he is much more independent of being looked after, 
amused, planned for, thought about. He has to fend for 
himself, and rely on his own resources. While he is at 
school he is under discipline, and has therefore learnt 
more self-control than children who have their own school- 
room. He knows how to sit still and hold his tongue. 
These are gains not small in themselves, and they may lay 
the foundation for bigger ones in the future. At any 
rate, in the present state of the industrial world, in face 
of the fatal cleavage between classes, and the mutual 
ignorance and suspicion of each other which an occasional 
strike or labor dispute reveals, no thinking parent can 
afford to despise the attempt, however elementary and 
humble, to improve it.—Yours, &c., 

Victorta DE Bunsen. 

The Abbey, Knaresborough. 

September 3rd, 1911. 





To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sm,—If, as Mr. Alexander thinks, the solution of this 
problem lies with the public schoolmasters, I fear we shall 
wait long for it. An inquiry by way of Royal Commission, 
constituted of the right persons, should elicit the facts, and 
it is probable that the Press would then exercise the neces- 
sary driving power to bring about reform. Some of your 
correspondents doubt the utility of the present University 
courses to such of the working classes as are or might be 
able to avail themselves of them; but surely under proper 
administration the curricula would be adapted to the new 
requirements of the students Such letters as that of Mr. 
Beresford show that little is to be hoped from those public 
schoolmen whe might, were it not for class prejudice, be 
able to help on the movement. Bishop Creighton used to 
describe our great public school as a cross between a barrack 
and a werkhouse. According to the Rev. T. L. Papillon 
they teach little or nothing about the Empire. Geography 
is ignored; English history and literature barely tolerated ; 
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but their greatest lessons are ‘“‘ to learn to make friends— 
to learn to judge of others, if not by the highest standards, 
at least never by the lowest—to learn a little of the power to 
help others, and of the pleasure which such effort brings.’’ 
It is to be feared that innate or acquired snobbery has pre- 
vented these ideals being instilled into the boys in a very 
large number of cases.—Yours, &c., 
H. Epwarps 
Cardiff, September 4th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Birch utters a fervent prayer for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission for the consideration of the 
above subject. The grave objections to such a course have 
been clearly stated in Lord Curzon’s treatise on University 
Reform, pp. 9-11, &. It is most important that reform 
should come, if possible, from within. Mr. Birch despairs 
of seeing this accomplished, but there has surely never been 
better cause for hope than at the present time. 

Another point in Mr. Birch’s letter calls for comment. 
The Hostel of Emanuel College, Cambridge, is cited as an 
example of an institution for working-men attached to a 
normal college. I have no knowledge of the intentions with 
which this hostel was founded, nor of the statutes by which 
it is governed. I can, however, speak from personal ex- 
perience of the men who take advantage of its economic 
principles, among whom I have a considerable acquaintance- 
ship. Although, as an undergraduate of another college, 
I cannot claim to be personally acquainted with its every 
individual member, I can vouch for the fact that it does 
not consist of a colony of working-men, and that the social 
status and class of its undergraduates differ, if at all, only 
to an inconsiderable degree from those of the college itself, 
the only difference between the members of the one and 
those of the other being one of means. 

It has been justly contended that the collegiate spirit 
with which it is so eminently desirable the resident working- 
man should be brought into contact and imbued, is not 
entirely the outcome of the practical disregard for social 
differences, but also, and mainly, of the relation of true 
friendship existing between undergraduates. The difficulty 
experienced by Mr. Beresford in entering into such a relation 
with the working-men (if I may judge of Mr. Beresford’s 
difficulties by my own), does not result from an attitude of 
condescension or snobbish superiority. The feeling he 
describes is perhaps more akin to the discomfort we ex- 
perience in attempting conversation with a foreigner, whose 
language we but imperfectly understand, or with an 
Oriental whose outlook upon life we are so incapable of 
appreciating. Neither is the root of the difficulty embedded 
in the public-schools, though their influence certainly cannot 
be said to assist in its solution. The cause of estrange- 
ment lies rather in the acquirement of class distinction 
and class culture throughout past generations. This is not 
to be removed, as Mr. Alexander suggests, by the teachings 
of liberal-minded public schoolmasters. Class will not, 
cannot, mix with class upon terms of personal friendship, 
unless under the compulsion of circumstances. The only 
channel by which such a state of affairs may be reached is 
socialistic legislation, involving the ultimate elimination 
of class-distinction itself. The consideration as to the 
desirability of such a course would involve the discussion 
of the whole of socialist aims and ideals, and this is outside 
the natural scope of this letter. Finally, those who claim 
that the introduction of working-men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge upon a footing of social equality, would militate 
against class-distinctions and antipathies, have appreciated, 
at most, but half the truth. Only by the lessening of such 
distinctions and antipathies will the introduction of working- 
men upon the desired footing be possible.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN ALFORD. 

Royston, Herts. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep., Natron.] 


THE DISMEMBERMENT OF FINLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested in the following 
extracts from a letter by a Finnish correspondent :— 


x" We are, as your journalists say, ‘lost in 
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wonderment’ that M. Stolypin should use his great 
technical skill in government for such incomprehensible 
ends. Yes; he has decided to annex part of the Province 
of Viborg to the St. Petersburg Government—a step which 
will cause rage and despair in the hearts of the inhabitants 
of the district, rouse all Finland to indignation, and bring 
a great deal of trouble and annoyance upon the St. Peters- 
burg officials. Nykyrka and Kivinebb—the communes to 
be annexed—run along the border, and Terijoki” (one of 
the towns included) “ serves, you know, as a frontier station. 
They contain about 30,000 souls altogether. The Rajajoki 
River ” (dividing the Province of Viborg from Russia) “ was 
appointed the boundary of Swedish rule in Finland so far 
back as 1323. Of course, the Russians overran Viborg more 
than once, for all South-east Finland has been ‘dipped in 
Russia ’—but it is none the worse for that—and, in 1812, 
Viborg was formally united to the rest of the Grand Duchy 
and given similar constitutional rights. As for the inhabi- 
tants being ‘mainly Russian’ ! Viborg only differs 
from Western Finland as the Karelian Finn of the East 
differs from the Tavastian Finn of the West—in being, so 
to speak, brighter colored, livelier, and more dramatic. 
Plenty of Russian visitors come to Viborg and the villages 
along the gulf, and seem to find themselves very well there. 
But there will soon be an end of that, for disaffected pro- 
vinces are not usually healthy spots for ‘summer boarders,’ 
as you call them. Now, the annexed portions, which had 
been hitherto indifferent enough to the workings of those 
who wished to shake the Imperial rule, will be very ready 
to give these active spirits shelter and assistance. And 
what is it all for? ‘Strategical reasons.’ Nor have 
there been any disturbances, any conflicts with the military, 
nor political arrests—nothing that could give color to this 
piece of annexation. Even the appointment of P. * fe 
several times convicted criminal) “as Chief of Police in 
Viborg did not have that stimulating effect upon the crime 
of the district that you might expect! : 

“Of course we have all been thoroughly uneasy about 
Viborg since October, 1909. Then, as you remember, an- 
nexation was openly threatened, many regiments of Cossacks 
were drafted into Southern Finland, and all preparations 
were made—when, at the end of the month, the Imperial 
Government declared unofficially that no such plan existed. 
We supposed that certain foreign financiers who held the 
timberlands of Viborg as security for municipal loans, had 
interfered. But Stolypin’s present design is much more 
skilful, and will be open to no such disadvantages. The 
whole affair will be carried out according to constitutional 
principles—as Rassia understands them. A committee, 
appointed by the Governor-General of Finland, will be in- 
structed to draw up a bill for the annexation of this part 
of Viborg, and it will be presented to the Finnish Senate 
and the Duma, whose acceptance is a foregone conclusion. 

“You ask what we shall do? Wait and gee, To 








foreign eyes the annexation will appear too small to rouse | 


much interest or indignation, but to our little country the 





apparent loss of 30,000 souls is a considerable wound. I | 


say ‘apparent,’ for you know how tyranny from without 
stimulates the nationalism of the Finn. There will not 
be any open revolt, I think, and our friends will be 
astonished, maybe, that we take it so quietly ; but we learnt 
to wait in ‘the bad times,’ and you may be very sure that 
we shall seize our chance when it comes.’’—Yours, &c., 

RosaLinp TRAVERS. 

September 6th, 1911. 


CONCILIATION BOARDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—In many English newspapers, and also in the 
foreign Press, a serious accusation of breach of faith is 
brought against English workmen, who are said to have 
accepted ‘‘ Boards of Conciliation ”’ as alternatives to strikes, 
and now repudiate their agreements, and are striking to get 
rid of these very Boards which they accepted. 

Before this breach of faith is admitted, we must be 
sure that it is “conciliation” that has been repudiated 
and not merely “Boards.” If anyone was asked what a 
“Board of Conciliation’ means, he would probably reply : 
A full opportunity for masters and men to meet frequently 
on equal terms, and discuss in a friendly and informal 





manner matters concerning the business in which they are 
engaged which may lead to friction and difficulty. In every 
case where Boards of Conciliation have been a real and per- 
manent success, they have been conducted on these lines. 

The secret of their success has been personal contact 
between employers and employed, each side being repre- 
sented by men of their choice, with the result of a growth 
of mutual confidence and the minimum of friction. Before 
men can be justly accused of repudiating ‘‘ Boards of Con- 
ciliation,” it must be shown, in each case, how much 
“ Board” and how much “conciliation” there was. If the 
men’s leaders understood one thing by “ Boards of Con- 
ciliation”” and found out that, in practice, they were some- 
thing entirely different from what they understood, then 
it is grossly unjust to charge them with a breach of faith ; 
and in any system that may be started now it will be well 
to remember that unless ample opportunity is given and 
taken for the personal element to come in, permanent success 
will be impossible.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERICK VERNEY. 





A BURNS DISCOVERY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In a new work lately published concerning the 
famous Elizabeth Chudleigh, there are some lines of verse 
attributed to Robert Burns. They are said to be published 
for the first time, and are certainly not included in any 
accessible edition of Burns’s poems, and, if written by him 
at all, I conclude that they must have been written at a 
very early age. The first two lines of the poem are as 
follows :— 

‘* Say who is this, with Heaven and Earth at strife, 

At once Miss, Mistress, Mother, Maid, and Wife? ” 

They occur in a new edition of ‘‘ The Amazing Duchess,” 
a book written by Mr. Charles E. Pearce. 

Can any of your readers throw any light on the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of these lines? All lovers of Burns 
must be interested in the discovery of any genuine produc- 
tion from his pen not known before.—Yours, c., 

R. Burke Henry. 

Burkeville, Dagmar Avenue, Wembley Hill. 

August 29th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


IN LONESOMENESS. 
[From the German of Friedrich Nietzsche.]} 
THE cawing crows 
Townwards on whirring pinions roam ; 


Soon come the snows— 
Thrice happy now who hath a home! 


Fast-rooted there, 

Thou gazest backwards—oh, how long! 
Thou fool, why dare 

Ere winter come, this world of wrong? 


This world—a gate , 

To myriad deserts dumb and hoar! 
Who lost through fate 

What thou hast lost, shall rest no more. 


Now stand’st thou pale, 

A frozen pilgrimage thy doom, 
Like smoke whose trail 

Cold and still colder skies consume. 


Fly, bird, and screech, 

Like desert-fowl, thy song apart! 
Hide out of reach, 

Fool! in grim ice thy bleeding heart. 


The cawing crows 

Townwards on whirring pinions roam ; 
Soon come the snows— 

Woe unto him who hath no home! 


Herman ScHEFFAUER. 
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ALFRED IN VERSE. 


“The Ballad of the White Horse.” 


By G. K. CrestTerton. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


It is some years ago now since Mr. Chesterton contributed to 
one of the Reviews a “fragment from a ballad-epic of 
‘Alfred’”; and no doubt since then a good many people, 
unable to believe that the poet would altogether give in to 
the pamphleteer, have been impatiently watching for the 
fulfilment of the implied promise. And here, at last, and 
none the worse, we should judge, for the delay in its making, 
is the completed “ballad epic.” However copiously and 
fervidly Mr. Chesterton has poured out his ink in the 
interim; he has, it seems, kept his finest energies for 
fashioning the verses and symbolism of “The Ballad of 
the White Horse.’’ There is no rough-and-tumble of words 
and thoughts here, no half-apprehensions eloquently and 
ingeniously elaborated; we have all the vehemence here 
which we expect from Mr. Chesterton, but we have it 
noticeably controlled by a strong sense of poetic form; and 
the detail of the texture is as carefully devised as the 
continuity—the subservience to one main idea—of the poem 
as a whole. These are qualities that make for durability 
in a poem ; and we should certainly be inclined to prophesy 
that “The Ballad of the White Horse ”’ will live very much 
longer than any other of Mr. Chesterton’s writings. It is, 
in fact, by far the best and the most important thing he 
has done. It plentifully justifies those who hoped that the 
fragment of four years ago would grow into some sort of 
perfection. It has done so; but, nevertheless, it is not to 
be read without a little disappointment. The perfection 
achieved, it must be admitted, is of a limited nature; for 
it is in fact the perfection of Chestertonism. The splendid 
story of Alfred has, indeed, been caught and formed into 
poetry of much beauty and admirable energy; but it has 
also been so narrowed in the process that it almost ceases 
to be a poem about Alfred, and becomes a poem about 
Mr. Chesterton. There is, of course, no reason whatever why a 
poet should not make epic material a vehicle for his own con- 
victions; he can perhaps hardly do otherwise. But what 
Mr. Chesterton has done is to contract the story of Alfred 
into an expression, not only of his most cherished dogmas, 
but also of his own peculiar style of dogmatising. 

Let it not be supposed we have any quarrel with the 
chief lineaments of Mr. Chesterton’s symbolic use of Alfred. 
‘* Alfred is no fairy tale,’’ says he; and without doubt it 
is no fairy tale that we have here. The Battle of Ethandune 
fills these verses with a sound of real and unequivocal 
significance ; and that is the first thing required of an epic 
of Alfred and the Danes. And it could not come about 
unless the poet saw something happening in these tribal 
wars which is of incalculable significance to himself. What 
Mr. Chesterton sees happening here is simply Christianity 
and civilisation being almost overthrown by, but at last 
triumphantly overthrowing, heathendom and barbarism. It 
is a thing in which Mr. Chesterton profoundly believes ; and 
that is the point. He scarcely seems to consider the common- 
place view of Ethandune—that it was, namely, the beginning 
of England’s greatness. And it certainly would be trouble- 
some to read much of this significance into Alfred’s 
struggles, for, indeed, Ethandune, so read, could hardly help 
becoming but a remote and shadowy event. The truth is 
that Alfred did not begin England’s greatness; he merely 
got England ready for the beginning of her greatness; he 
prepared her for the Norman conquest. If a poet wanted a 
symbol of modern England arising, Ethandune would be 
too far back for him. And modern England, we gather, is 
a thing in which Mr. Chesterton does not altogether believe ; 
whereas in the ceaseless battle between light and darkness, 
which is for him the battle between orthodox Christianity 
and everything which is not orthodox Christianity, he does 
most passionately believe. Ethandune, accordingly, becomes 
in his hands anything but remote and shadowy. It is a 
vivid, flashing, shouting, intensely real battle. Obviously, 
as far as poetry is concerned, this is altogether to the good. 
If Alfred is to live again in poetry, hatred for his enemies 
must be as real as admiration for himself. And Danes who 
are merely the obscure enemies of the ungrown greatness 











—_ —— 


of England, are, beyond question, hardly as stimulating to 
vital poetic hatred as Danes who are the insolent powers 
of darkness. Mr. Chesterton detests the Danes, their gods, 
their views on life (poetically invented, to be sure, in order 
to be poetically hated), and the whole business of their 
existence with an almost Miltonic fervor. But he admits 
all their fearful power; and, indeed, is at his best when he 
is describing them : 
‘“The Northmen came about our land, 
A Christless chivalry: 
Who knew not of the arch or pen, 
Great, beautiful, half-witted men, 


From the sunrise and the sea. 
a — 


1.6 ht ewe 
‘* Misshapen ships stood on the deep, 
Full of strange gold and fire, 
And hairy men as huge as sin, 
With hornéd heads, came wading in 
Through the long, low sea-mire. 
* * 7 * * 


“Their souls were drifting as the sea, 
And all good towns and lands 
They only saw with heavy eyes 
And broke with heavy hands. 
“ Their gods were sadder than the sea, 
Gods of a wandering will, 
Who cried for blood like beasts at night, 
Sadly, from hill to hill.” 

Sadness—that is the capital iniquity of Mr. Chesterton’s 
heathen. His Danes are a folk insanely possessed by a 
purposeless, dreary rage. The poem is full of the fierce 
exulting sadness of the heathen; and bitterly warring 
against this is the simplicity of Christian joy, of the men 
who “go gaily in the dark,” and “go singing to their 
shame.” The theory that all Christians are happy and 
all heathens sorrowful is, of course, familiar to anyone 
who has read Mr. Chesterton’s prose; it is the formula 
which he expounds with tireless diligence and inexhaustible 
antithesis; and it is one which is, nevertheless, quite dis- 
putable. But in poetry we are not concerned to dispute the 
poet’s propositions ; we only require that they shall energise 
his poetry. This they undoubtedly do in “ The Ballad of the 
White Horse.” It is the first vital poetising of Alfred’s 
story, because in it for the first time a poet has impassioned 
the story by reading it as a version of his own profound 
convictions. Yet this, the origin of the poem’s excellent 
qualities, is also the origin of its most considerable fault. 
For, instead of simply vitalising the story by making it 
symbolically apprehended, Mr. Chesterton narrows it down 
till it becomes altogether a version of his own peculiar 
convictions, and of his peculiar style of uttering those con- 


victions. Mr. Chesterton is always getting in front of King 
Alfred, who, we are told, “was but a meagre man”; at 
any rate, we are seldom allowed to hear what Alfred 


thought of the business, but continually what Mr. Ches- 
terton thinks about the business of the world in general. 
The result is that the poem too often turns into a set of 
private opinions, expressed with facile subtlety; and, not 
only that, the poem, as a narrative of Alfred’s great 
struggle, becomes quite incredible. And that, surely, is 
a disadvantage in an epic—even in a “ballad epic””—about 
Alfred. Intent on turning Ethandune into the victory 
of Christian joy and simplicity over heathen dreariment 
and complexity, Mr. Chesterton shows us the battle as a 
mere hugger-mugger of chance-medley, from the assembly 
of Alfred’s army (the most casual business imaginable) to 
the final charge, a battle in which, beyond Mr. Chesterton’s 
convenient theory, no reason whatever appears why Alfred 
should conquer, and in which it would be impossible to 
be interested, were it not for the many felicities of the 
diction, and for such admirable rhythm as this :-— 


“King Guthrum was a dread king, 
Like death out of the North; 
Shrines without name or number, 
He rent and rolled as lumber; 
From Chester to the Humber, 
He drove his foemen forth. 


“The Roman villas heard him 
In the valley of the Thames, 
Come over the hills roaring 
Above the roofs, and pouring 
On spire and stair and flooring, 
Brimstone, and pitch, and flames.” 


And at the end of the poem Alfred quite ceases to be 
Alfred, and becomes altogether Mr. Chesterton, dogmatising 
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in his most familiar vein. After the Danes had been hurled 
back, and 
‘“ Wessex lay in a patch of peace, 
Like a dog in a patch of sun,” 


as the poem excellently puts it, news comes that the old 
enemy have broken in again; and this prompts the King 
to a long soliloquy about the naughtiness of twentieth- 
century thought, and the incurable and damnable sadness 
of all people who are not orthodox Christians. 

But the worst violence to the credibility of the narra- 
tive occurs in the canto which relates how Alfred went to 
the Danish camp disguised as a harp-player. There is 
no reason given why he should have gone, and apparently 
he gains nothing by the adventure. What the poem gains 
is a lengthy interruption, filled by an animated discussion 
on religion between Alfred and the Danish leaders. In 
itself this is, it must be admitted, splendidly done; it gives 
Mr. Chesterton the chance of stating clearly and at large 
what the Danes mean to him—the proud exultation of 
pessimism—and what Alfred’s Christianity means—the 
humble exultation of optimism—and he makes the most 
of his chance. Unfortunately, however, the reader can 
hardly forget that the Danes were not merely symbols of 
heathen pessimism, but were also stark, savage warriors, 
eager for any excuse for cruelty, as the poem indeed has 
already told us. And at Alfred’s first daring insult to their 
beliefs they would have chopped off his head. Yet one is 
inclined to pardon this for the sake of the poetry in which 
the religious wrangle is put. Here is a typical piece of 
Chestertonian heathen pessimism :— 


“You sing of the young gods easily, 
In the days when you are young; 
But I go smelling yew and sods, 
And I know there are gods behind the gods, 
Gods that are best unsung. 


“ And a man grows ugly for women, 
And a man grows dull with ale; 
Well if he find in his soul at last 
Fury, that does not fail. 


“The wrath of the gods behind the gods, 
Who would rend all gods and men, 
Well if the old man’s heart hath still] 
Wheels sped of rage and roaring will 
Like cataracts to break down and kill, 
Well for the old man then— 


** While there is one tall shrine to shake, 
Or one live man to rend; 
For the wrath of the gods behind the gods, 
Who are weary to make an end.” 


It will be evident to anyone blest with an ear for 
rhythm that Mr. Chesterton is an unusually able manager 
of ballad metre, especially of the modified form, though his 
use of the latter is perhaps a little too persistent. This 
swinging versification, which is, for all its forthright energy, 
often beautifully modulated, is the most epical thing in 
the manner of the poem. The actual verbal texture of the 
poem is extraordinarily skilful ; that also is no doubt already 
sufficiently evident from our quotations. ‘‘ The Ballad of 
the White Horse ”’ will certainly make the strongest appeal 
to the admiration of those who cultivate a love of poetry. 
Will it also appeal to the person Mr. Chesterton chiefly 
loves, the plain prosaic citizen, or rather, the citizen who 
determinedly believes himself plain and prosaic? That is 
always a difficult matter to prophesy ; but the poem, it seems 
to us, in spite of its energy and vividness, is likely to be 
the pleasure of those who are avid of poetry, rather than 
the pleasure of those who only read poetry when it is poetry 
they cannot resist—poetry full of things seen and heard 
and objectively set down. 

The man to whom poetry is an exception in his read- 
ing will require, we should say, something that stands 
more certainly before him than the events of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s poem, even though it be something less glitteringly 
decorated. And even the verbal skill of the poem is at 
times imperfectly suited to the theme—too delicate, too 
consciously skilful, too literary. Now and then it is down- 
right false; often it is almost precious, as when the 
“Northern lands” are described as the place where 


‘* The rain is changed to a eilver dust, 
And the sea to a great green stone.” 





Often, on the other hand—but not often enough—it has 
the required heroic quality, as in another arctic stanza :— 
‘* Where the fish freeze and the foam turns black, 

And the wide world narrows to a track, 
And the other sea at the world’s back 
Cries through a closed door.” 


The faults of “The Ballad of the White Horse” are 
obvious enough, but its virtues are perhaps even more 
obvious. It may be the work of what the poet in Petronius 
called “‘a mind made fruitful by the irrigations of litera- 
ture”; but fruit so cultivated, even if it be not capable 
of yielding a masterful, heady wine, may have many exqui- 
site qualities, shapeliness and color and keen savor. It 
is so with “The Ballad of the White Horse.” It is not 
a great poem, but it is undeniably a fine poem. 





PRE-REFORMATION THEOLOGY. 


“Christian Thought to the Reformation.” By Herserr B. 
WorkMAN, M.A., D.Litt. (Dypckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Unper the modest title of “Studies in Theology,” some of 
the best work of English religious teachers is being made 
accessible to the general reader. It will be enough to 
mention Canon Rashdall’s “ Philosophy and Religion ’’ and 
Dean Inge’s “ Faith and its Psychology.” No greater praise 
could be given to Dr. Workman’s “ Christian Thought to the 
Reformation ”’ than to say that it does not suffer by com- 
parison with these treatises; while the greater prominence 
of the historical element will commend it to a larger public. 
Historians, fortunately, are many; philosophers, unfortu- 
nately, are few. 

Perhaps the best result of the so-called Catholic Revival 
is the focus in which it has placed Christianity—its concep- 
tion of the life of the Christian “Ecclesia” as a whole. 
This conception, defective as it is in perspective and con- 
tent, is, in the main, scientific. We may contrast it with 
that of the Homily: “laity and clergy, learned and 
unlearned, all ages, sects, and degrees of men, women, 
and children of whole Christendom (a horrible and 
most dreadful thing to think) have been at once drowned 
in abominable idolatry, of all other vices most detested by 
God and most damnable to man, and that by the space of 
eight hundred years and more.” Such a position leads 
nowhere; no advance of knowledge is to be looked for 
along these lines. Dr. Workman 

“believes firmly in the evolutionary standpoint as alone 

explanatory of the history of the Christian Church as the 

expression of the will of the Holy Spirit. He admits, 
therefore, the principle of development es not only a historic 
fact, but as part of the work of God. True Christianity 
is not to be found by going back to some ill-defined period 
of antiquity, the beliefs and practices of which it is now 
almost impossible to reconstruct, but by the incorporation 
into itself of the ever-enlarging knowledge, the ever-expanding 
horizons of life. It is the glory of Christianity that this 
can be done. Such a view of development or 


evolution may well be called biological. It is evolution 
exhibited in a living organism, affected by, and sensitive 
to, the changes in the environment in which its life is placed. 


As such it is to be distinguished from logical development, 
in which the premises and deductive processes are exclusively 
studied. Unfortunately, in theology the logical methods have 
too often been allowed to monopolise attention, with the 
result that theology has been divorced from history and 
actual life. Logical development is a simple process; the 
training of biological evolution needs the accurate measure- 
ment of many complex factors, above all, the perpetual 
insistence on life itself as the key to the whole.” 


The distinction is vital. It separates sophistry from science ; 
the “Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine” 
from “ L’Evangile et l’Eglise.” 

With Marcion, says Tertullian, “all things happened 
on the sudden.” In fact, nothing happens, or has ever 
happened, in this way ; the first law of things is their regular 
and unbroken succession. To have grasped this is to possess 
the key to history; life is an ordered whole. We may, of 
course, consider a period or a phenomenon apart for con- 
venience’ sake ; but we separate it only by abstraction—its 
isolation is for thought, not in things. How much of our 
religion comes to us from Israel, of our creed from Greece, 
of our Church organisation from Rome! An Aquinas, an 
Augustine, an Aristotle—how close is their contact with those 
to whom their very names are unknown! We live—the 
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most modern of us—in an old Church and in an old world. 
Nor, as generations pass, does their hold upon us slacken— 
“the living are more and more under the dominion of the 
dead.” This saying of Comte might have been taken by 
Dr. Workman as his motto. There was a Christian thought 
before the Reformation—it was both thought and Christian ; 
and it survives in the Church of our own day. For the 
Reformation kept more than it destroyed of the ancient 
fabric. There is a continuity of the reformed as well as 
of the unreformed Churches ; nay, unless exterior continuity 
is to go for more than interior, the former are the more 
continuous of the two. 

Dr. Workman considers his subject under various heads 
—the Jewish factors; the influence of Greece; the genius 
of Rome; the Dark Ages; the Renaissance of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; the medieval mystics ; the schoolmen, 
&c. Under each he gives us what may be called key-phrases, 
which sum up certain notes of the period in question; and, 
once heard, fix themselves in the mind. To pick out a few 
at random, he speaks—in the vein of Luther’s “ epistle of 
straw ”’—of the “ poverty of the Christology of such a repre- 
sentative Jewish writer as St. James.’”’ Again :— 

“the century which follows the death of St. Paul is a silent 

century.” 


“The Church, when it laid its hold on the soul of the 
common man, left him his ghosts.” 

“The characteristic of Greek thought is the tendency to 
insist upon definition, even of the undefinable.”’ 

‘“*The metaphysics of wonderland ’’--in Gnosticism. 

“ Tho test of any definition, whether in physics or theology, 
is its power of fitting in with the facts of life.” 

‘“‘ Aristotle was ever the prophet of the natural man.” 

“The Middle Ages were powerless to realise an idea 
without turning it into the concrete.” 

““Semi-Pelagianism was necessary for a 
sacramenta)! Church.” 

““By means of his logic the schoolman constructed a 
complete scientific system, which, however, knew neither the 
limitations of observation, nor the fetters of induction. The 
analytical power of language was mistaken for the interpreta- 
tion or discovery of facts.” 

“The ‘Cur Deus Homo’ of St. Anselm may be described 
as the interpretation of the relationship between God and man 
in the terms of the Roman Law.” 


sacerdotal, 


The abstract of the teaching of the fourteenth-century 
canonist Marsiglio of Padua is full of suggestion. The 
“Defensor Pacis,” were it published to-day, would un- 
doubtedly be placed on the Index. Nay, were its author an 
unbeneficed clerk in the diocese of Winchester, his licence 
would be withdrawn ; and the Regius Professor of Divinity 
would commend the exercise of godly discipline, with the 
applause of the “Guardian” and the “Church Times.” 
This great medieval treatise is, indeed, modern — Latitu- 
dinarian, Erastian, Modernist, call it as you will—in the 
extreme. It defines the Church as the entire body of 
Christian men. The power of excommunication rests with 
the congregation, not the clergy, whose sole business is to 
administer the sacraments and to preach. The terms “ bishop” 
and “ priest’ are convertible. Heresy is to be punished only 
when it is a danger to society: in this case it falls under the 
civil courts. Errors of opinion, however great, “ must on 
no account be punished ; of these, Jesus alone is the judge, 
and in the world to come.” Church government is a matter 
of expediency. The prestige of the Imperial City and the 
donation of Constantine gave the Popes their position in 
Christendom; it is doubtful whether St. Peter was ever 
Bishop of Rome. The supremacy of the State is asserted in 
the strongest terms. Neither Bishop nor Pope has any 
coercive power over priest or layman, except in so far as 
such power has been given him by the State. And such 
grants’ are revocable; what the State has given, it can 
reclaim. The clergy, from the Pope downward, are subject 
to the State tribunals; the State can limit their number, 
and is the proper dispenser of Church patronage, which 
should be exercised in general by the parish, in which also 
the power of dismissal should reside. Church property, in 
the last resort, appertains to the State, and may be secu- 
larised at need. A general council, in which laymen sit, is 
the supreme power in the Church; but its decisions must 
be based on Scripture only, for Scripture is the foundation 
of faith. What Church has gone so far as this? The unpro- 
gressive virtues are against these tendencies; and the un- 
progressive virtues, excellent in their place and season, are 
mischievous when found “standing where they ought not.” 
Dr. Workman’s criticism of St. Bernard applies to many 





a good man of later times. “As a theologian, his influence 
was always thrown against all change or progress. His 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania.’”’ Men are 
seldom free from the defects of their qualities. 

‘“* As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us—‘ Bernard 
was, from the fervor of his Christian religion, as zealous 
as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted 
in the wisdom of this world; and if anything alien to the 
Christian faith were said to him in reference to them, he 
readily gave ear to it.’ ”’ 

Human nature changes slowly. ‘‘ What sort of man 
is the Abbé X.?’’ a recent Nuncio in Paris was asked of a 
great French scholar. ‘“ Nous avons fait tous les renseigne- 
ments possibles,’’ was the answer ; “mais, malheureusement, 
nous n’avons rien trouvé contre lui.” 





THE SCHOOL INSPECTOR AT SCHOOL. 


“What is and What Might Be: A Study of Education in 
General and Elemen Education in Particular.” by 
Epmonp G. A. Hotmss. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue “ late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools,” in philo- 
sophic leisure, reviews the impressions of a lifetime. His 
book is about education, but only incidentally. It is nothing 
less than an indictment of Western civilisation, with educa- 
tion used as a particular illustration of the general argument. 
And the chief interest of the book is neither in the general 
argument nor in the particular illustration, but in the self- 
revelation of the author. 

Mr. Holmes writes terse, vivid English, touching great 
problems with a light, firm hand. Here is sketched graphi- 
cally the revolt of the average man against the doctrines 
of original sin, of a material heaven, of a material hell, and 
of a philosophy of life based on a mechanical obedience to 
some external authority. We are told that the “ practical 
races of the Western world” accepted and expanded the 
“philosophy of Israel,” because they like to have their 
mental problems solved for them. The “legalism of the Old 
Testament ’”’ solves all problems by “ mechanical obedience 
to a Supernatural Power.’’ From this grew “ mechanical 
obedience to a supernaturally commissioned Church.” Then 
Protestantism, ‘‘emancipating the Western world from the 
despotism of the Church,” found “external authority’ in 
a “supernaturally inspired Bible.’’ And now the modern 
world is divided between two schools of thought—the Super- 
naturalists, who believe that “mechanical obedience to 
supernatural direction will be rewarded by an eternity of 
happiness in Heaven,” and “ Materialists, who believe that 
death is the end of life.” Mr. Holmes turns from these 
alternatives to the founder of Buddhism, “the greatest 
moralist the world has ever known,” whose scheme of life 
is not “salvation’’ from “ original sin,” nor the “sham 
eternity of the conventional Heaven and Hell”; but is 
“ self-realisation,” in which spiritual and mental qualities 
find maturity, even as the trees grow and the plants are 
developed. All this is a little crude. It is, as Macaulay 
would have said, rather like the speculations of an intel- 
ligent schoolboy, unaided by the mass of modern thought 
and literature upon religion and morals. 

From this standpoint, Mr. Holmes surveys the dreary 
desert of “education in general and elementary education 
in particular ” :— 

** Education in the West has been a failure, because, owing 


to the doctrine of original sin, it has been based on distrust of 
human nature.” 


“Whom shall we blame for the shortcomings of our 
elementary schools? The Board of Education? Their inspec- 
tors? The teachers? The training colleges? The local 
authorities? We will blame none of these. We will blame the 
spirit of Western civilisation, with its false philosophy of life 
and its false standard of reality.” 


“* However grave and however numerous may be the defects 
of elementary education in England, they are defects which it 
shares with all other branches of education, and which England 
shares with all other Western lands.” 

This is a sad picture, but our Chief Inspector found 
one gleam of hope. It was in a little village school, near 
the sea, where the schoolmistress bases the training of her 
children on the doctrine of “ original goodness” rather than 
of “original sin,” and sets each little soul on the path of 
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self-realisation. “She has certainly been my Egeria, in the 
sense that whatever modicum of wisdom in matters educa- 
tional I may happen to possess, I owe in large measure to 
her. I have paid her school many visits, and it has taken 
me many months of thought to get to what I believe to be 
the bedrock of her philosophy of education.’’ And here again 
there is no sign that our Inspector is a student, for in 
expounding the doctrine of education by “ self-realisation ” 
there is no sign of acquaintance with the century of literature 
and thought on the principles of education, which has 
flowed from the keen intellects of Europe and America since 
Pestallozzi provided the modern world with an “ Egeria” 
in “ Gertrude ”"—educating her children. 

Thus, in popular form, we have quite shortly and simply 
the “what is” and the “what might be”; and though 
opinions may differ about both, everyone will agree that, 
on almost every page of his book, Mr. Holmes has written 
something fascinating and suggestive. But it gives food for 
thought that this book is by “the late Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools.” It shows us the ideals, instincts, 
and activities of a devoted race of teachers benumbed by a 
“despotism ”’ instead of being helped by sympathy, under- 
standing, and the guidance of uplifting comradeship. And 
the self-revealing book shows the mind and the heart of the 
acting “despot.” The author’s apology is that he is what 
he is because he himself is under the despotism of ‘‘ the 
spirit of Western civilisation.” In one powerful passage he 
describes the influence of that spirit on the products of 
“ Public School and University ” :— 

“Let us take the case of.a young man of energy and 
ability who has just left Oxford or Cambridge, having won 
high honors. Let us assume that, like so many of his kind, 
he has a keenly critical mind, but is deficient in imagination 
and sympathy. That the faith of his childhood, under- 
mined by his criticism, has already fallen to pieces or will 
shortly do so is probable. Being fully persuaded that 
his own outlook on life is alone compatible with mental sanity, 
and yet being too clear-sighted to accept that outlook as satis- 
factory, he will mingle with his frivolity a strain of bitterness 
and discontent. Being (in all probability) unmusical, 
inartistic, and unable to amuse himself with any form of hand- 
work, he will have no taste or hobby to distract him from him- 
self. For atime, indeed, the ‘ genial sense of youth’ will keep 
his sinister tendencies in check; and in the middle period of 
life his struggle to achieve ‘ success ’—for, of course, he will 
be an externalist to the core—will tend to keep them in the 
background. But at last the dark shadow of incurable 
pessimism will fall on him and involve his declining years in 
ever-deepening gloom.” 


Happy perhaps maysuchaonebecome if in the declining 
years he meets an Egeria to give him a new philosophy ; 
but how much happier if in earliest life he had learnt the 
lesson as a scholar or pupil-teacher in Egeria’s village 
school. And even Mr. Holmes himself, if his latest ex- 
perience had been his earliest, might have found the world 
very different when face to face with teachers and scholars: 
he in all the terrifying aspect of his official rank and they 
dumb slaves before the arbiter of their fate. As it is, he 
knew them not and they knew not him. But with more 
understanding, learnt earlier in Egeria’s school, he might 
have discovered amongst those dull, dumb slaves thousands 
of souls who had achieved freedom, and whose work was 
better than he knew. But we forget that the mere fact 
of having been a pupil in Egeria’s school would have 
debarred him from ever being “ Chief Inspector,” and thus 
he could not have had that stimulating experience, nor have 
written this interesting book. 





CANADA OF TO-DAY. 


“Canada asItIs.” By Joun Foster Fraser. (Cassell. 6s.) 


“The New Garden of Canada.” By T.A.TatBot, (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Booxs about Canada scamper after each other through the 
press with almost the rapidity of Canadian progress in pros- 
perity. The new edition of Mr. Fraser’s “ Canada as It Is,” 
however, has been brought quite up to date in the sense that 
it contains the latest statistics. The author is a rapid ob- 
server of what is most striking in material progress, and he is 
perhaps at his best in writing on a new and growing country, 
because he approaches it in something of its own spirit. He 
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can be tolerant to the over-expansiveness of growth, and he 
is lenient to the arrogance of municipal figures and the ex- 
ploitation of municipal buildings. Above all, he realises the 
inalienable difference between those two conceptions of life 
—the one Anglo-Saxon and the other Latin—which have sur- 
vived as persistently in the New World as in the Old. 

He understands that for the habitant of Quebec, Eng- 
land must remain the traditional mother-in-law, while for 
the citizen of Ontario, John Bull is still the Paterfamilias of 
memory. But whereas Quebec, all things considered, is a 
demure and dutiful daughter-in-law, Ontario is a somewhat 
restive son. Restive perhaps, go-ahead, impatient, but more 
loyal than ever, as Mr. Fraser notes: ‘‘ The man of Ontario 
is loyal, not to England, but to the British Empire. The 
French-Canadian is loyal, not to the British Empire, but to 
Canada. He insists you must understand the difference. 
The lusty full-blooded patriotism of Ontario is a growth of 
the last dozen years. Twelve years back there was no sterling 
hope in Canada’s future. The wheat-growing possibilities of 
the West were fanciful dreams.”’ 

The new progress and the new loyalty are essentially 
on Anglo-Saxon lines, and find expression not on the Heights 
of Abraham but by Lake Ontario in Toronto. The capital 
of Ontario, indeed, is more British in sentiment than is 
Great Britain, and one is glad to find Mr. Fraser main- 
taining that this city ‘‘ does quite as much business as a 
United States town of the same size, but it does it without 
the United States volubility and fuss.”’ 

But there is an enormous quantity of foreign blood in 
the Dominion, including the million and a half citizens of 
French descent. Canada is not English, and she feels her 
own individuality beginning to assert itself. The facts of her 
case are too striking to be ignored through sloth or to be 
glossed over through mock-modesty. In the United Kingdom 
there are 344 persons to the square mile; in Canada there 
is an average of one and a half to the square mile. With an 
area of nearly four million square miles and a population of 
less than seven and a half millions, Canada calls to all the 
world to send her the strongest to share her strength. And 
from all over the world, from Germany and Iceland, from 
Sweden and Russia, from Holland and China, from Persia 
and Brazil, men and women are pouring in to be fashioned 
somehow into the new Canadian citizenship, which in spirit 
still remains so close to the traditions of John Bull. 

But besides the antithesis between Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon Canada there is another antithesis—that between the 
Canada of railways and the Canada of the old pioneer days, 
which is.so swiftly vanishing from the map. It is to this 
Canada that Mr. F. A. Talbot conducts us by packhorse and 
canoe, luring us through New British Columbia in advance 
of the steel rails. The author meets all sorts and conditions 
of men among the packers who frequent the ‘‘ End-of-Steel 
Town ’’: ‘‘ One was the son of a well-known bishop ; another 
was the heir to a British earldom; the father of a third was 
a commercial magnate in London, but this youth despised 
the city life and office routine, so here he was in the wilder- 
ness of the West.’’ 

Mr. Talbot discovered many things for himself in his 
exhilarating journey through wholly undeveloped country, 
but from an economic standpoint his most interesting dis- 
covery is that of Prince Rupert as the ‘‘ Liverpool of the 
Pacific.”” At present there are only five thousand inhabitants 
in Prince Rupert, but their ambitions are unbounded. They 
have reason to be optimistic, for they are five hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Yokohama than their rival, Vancouver. 
With this advantage it is not surprising that they believe 
the time to be approaching when the great highway between 
London and Japan will be their little town. Then, Alaska is 
becoming more and more developed. Capital and labor are 
both being attracted to that country, and it is naturally ex- 
pected that Alaskan traffic will pass through Prince Rupert. 
At all events, the citizens believe that this is inevitable. 
‘One and all,’’ writes Mr. Talbot, ‘‘ are confident that 
Prince Rupert is going to be the ‘ roarin’est, busiest city on 
the coast. Reckon we’ll have ’Frisco, Seattle and Vancouver 
guessin’ when we get a fair start,’ they chuckle.’’ One rubs 
one’s eyes in dismay as one reads, for with Prince Rupert 
established firmly as the ‘‘ Liverpool of the Pacific,’’ what 
corner will there be spared of those far haunts of old-time 
Canada? Will the threatening steel lines obliterate utterly 
and for ever its remote and mysterious quietude? 
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THREE NOVELS. 


‘One Ash.” By ALcERNoN Gissinc. (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 
“Ripe Corn.” By 8. C. Neruersoie. (Mills & Boon. 63s.) 
“Queed.” By Henny SypNor Harrison. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tue difficulty of writing a perfect novel is illustrated by 
the example of two authors, Mr. Algernon Gissing and Miss 
S. C. Nethersole, both of whom have talents out of the 
common. Mr. Gissing’s work is less known than it deserves. 
He has genuine psychological insight, poetic intensity, and 
a brooding imagination, but his style is less original than 
his temperament, which has been perhaps a little over- 
shadowed in the public eye by the fame of his brother. 
In “One Ash” the ground-work, so to say, is more 
satisfactory than the details. The two central figures, 
Kench, the peasant farmer, brutal, penurious, and supersti- 
tious, and Linda, the young cottage girl whom he takes to 
wife, are drawn with complete understanding. The atmos- 
phere of Kench’s homestead, “One Ash,” on Idstone Com- 
mon, is sensitively true to the harsh narrowness of the 
peasant’s outlook. That mixture of suspicion and cunning 
reserve, which is ingrained by a life of cramping toil and 
a petty horizon, is felt at the back of all Kench’s thoughts 
and actions, but Mr. Gissing has individualised the man in 
the latter’s superstitious fears that the fall of the last limb 
of the ancient ash at his gate means the ruin of his family. 
Kench’s innate brutality is revealed in the scene where, 
in an outburst of anger, he thrashes his decrepit horse 
and thrusts it forth on the Common, as no longer worth its 
keep. 

Linda, the sweet-natured cottage girl, who supports 
her ne’er-do-well father by her exertions, buys the old horse 
for a crown, and uses it to take her garden stuff, under cover 
of the night, to Marbridge Market. But Kench has the 
secret hope of restoring the fortunes of his house and out- 
witting the Fates by rearing another family, and, in order to 
keep Linda weak and under his thumb, he comes by night 
with a halter and beetle, and furtively kills the poor animal. 
Stunned by the unexpected blow to her new scheme of get- 
ting a livelihood, and urged by her father, Linda now con- 
sents to marry Kench. A child is born to her, and the 
superstitious farmer celebrates the occasion by planting a 
couple of young ash trees to replace the giant whose fall 
has announced the end of the house of Kench. In the simple, 
straightforward scenes of this nature, the author convinces 
us by the sincerity and delicacy of his touch. Equally good 
are the closing chapters, in which we are witnesses of the 
poisoning of Kench’s mind by his spiteful daughter Harriet, 
and his unfounded suspicions of Linda’s infidelity with the 
young man she has befriended, Dick Botherway. It is only 
right to add, however, that the machinery of the plot, and 
the general means by which the scenes are interwoven are 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Thomas Hardy’s plots are by no means 
always free from a suspicion of stage mechanics, and Mr. 
Gissing seems to have assimilated the master’s devices of 
perpetual coming and going, and eavesdropping and fortui- 
tous meetings. This lends a factitious atmosphere to the 
workings of the countrymen’s minds, and “One Ash” would 
be a much finer novel were this old-fashioned element to 
be eliminated, and the plot to hinge simply on the inter- 
play of human relations. It is a pity, we think, that 
Mr. Gissing should not give us, now and then, a volume of 
sketches from Nature and rural character studies. The long 
novel is not an easy form to handle, and is not the only form 
in which he can display his indisputable talent. 

In “Ripe Corn,” Miss S. C. Nethersole has given us a 
companion study of rural life to “Mary up at Gaffries’.” 
Both these books are disconcerting to the critic, so brimful 
are they of positive qualities, and so extremely confusing 
are they in structure and arrangement. The author possesses 
a great fund of creative energy, a retentive memory, and an 
everflowing pen. While she interests us in her lively and 
vigorous picture of yeoman life in East Kent, she has prac- 
tically no idea of the selection of details, or of subordinating 
the parts of her story to the whole. Onward she goes 
victoriously, and after the first few chapters we feel like a 
fish in the net, bewildered by the unending meshes paid out 
to us by her prodigal fancy. Sometimes we catch ourselves 
wondering whether these sturdy yeomen types, the Laquestes 
of Strete and Apuldoune and Salt, which are farms and 
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villages in a Cinque Port district, have not been idealised 
by the author, and the local life transmogrified to harmonise 
with the old English tradition. At other times the gossip- 
ing details anent the lives of the Matchetts, the Tranketts, 
the Sweetloves, etc., seem to be taken direct from life. 
England is still so rich in old-fashioned rural characters 
that yeoman Laqueste, with his Georgian jollity and his 
habit of keeping three china punch-bowls respectively full 
of gold, silver, and copper, for his household expenses, 
may still be found somewhere between Rye and Canterbury ; 
but we hazard the suggestion that for many of her 
picturesque details the author has drawn liberally on the 
traditions of two generations back. Picturesque the novel 
undoubtedly is, full of color and movement and vitality. 
Probably the more conscientious type of reader will follow 
successfully the windings of the dislocated love story between 
the youthful hero, Jim Laqueste, and his wayward sweet- 
heart, Jane of the Curls. We confess to having lost our- 
selves in the mazes of the minor episodes, and the sentimental 
checks and hindrances the lovers experience are slightly 
mysterious to us. Miss Nethersole’s style is a difficult one. 
She is continually wandering from her main point and dis- 
tracting the attention with fresh offerings of the viands 
on her lavish table. If she is to take the place that her 
talent indicates is hers rightfully, she must simplify her 
style and purge her artistic scheme of superfluities. Would 
she not also do more justice to her story if she thinned her 
crowd of minor characters? 

In ‘‘ Queed ” Mr. H. S. Harrison has made a more pro- 
mising début than might be surmised from the Transatlantic 
announcements that the novel is among ‘“‘ the best sellers.’’ 
The tradesman’s favorite recommendation “ we sell a great 
deal of this, sir,’ is tantamount to a commendation of the 
common taste—one highly suspicious in the case of litera- 
ture and art. ‘‘ Queed,’’ however, no doubt deserves to be 
popular, for it is a thoughtful book, and one that presents the 
more engaging side of American optimism and its perfervid, 
worldly gospel. Mr. Queed is presented as an insignificant 
little man, “with an air of having been born in a library and of 
dried-up detachment from his environment.’’ He is a 
specialist in ‘‘ evolutionary sociology,’’ and an unsuccess- 
ful leader-writer, and the scheme of the book involves his 
worldly regeneration at the hands of all and sundry, and 
especially at those of the women characters. ‘‘ Do you like 
this young man? ’”’ says Mrs. Weyland, to which the heroine 
answers, “ He interests me, heaps and heaps.” 

Queed, though he is a prig, is liberally endowed with 
the characteristics beloved of all good Americans; he is all 
determination and grit and good intentions and purity and 
honor. 

So much stress is laid on purity and honor in American 
heroes that even a guileless reader is reminded of a type cf 
lady who adverts to her own spotless reputation. But, at 
any rate, Queed is more likeable and natural than the 
heroine, Sharlee, who falls in love with him and marries 
him, fascinated by the beauty of his moral character. The 
American girl, as drawn by her admirers, is an irritating 
amalgam of assertive charms and talkative superficiality. 
Of course, the social atmosphere depicted is crude, and jars 
on a sensitive taste. But the people are well meaning 
and human beneath their veneer of pushfulness and unreal 
culture. The plot is, naturally, of the artificial order, so 
characteristic of ‘‘ the best sellers.’’ Queed is the son of 
the ex-convict Surface, who has secreted embezzled trustee 
funds, and has brought up his family on his ill-gotten gains. 
We have the usual scenes, dear to the theatre, of the hero’s 
stupefaction at the discovery of his parent’s dishonor, and at 
the fact that he himself has been unconsciously defrauding 
a poor girl of her rightful inheritance. Nor is the scene 
between the virtuous young man and his wicked sire free 
from the taint of the limelight. It is best not to inquire too 
curiously into the probabilities of Queed’s ambiguous posi- 
tion on the “‘ Post,’”’ and his subsequent rehabilitation. All 
this belongs to fairyland, and as such may be enjoyed by 
the average reader, who is not fastidious as to ways and 
means so long as the shock of interest is communicated to 
him at the right moments. The real trouble with the 
Americans in fiction, as painted by themselves, is that 
they are excessively conventional in their ideas beneath 
their skin of individualism, and Queed is no exception to 
the rule. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘1,000 Miles in a Machilla.’ 


(Walter Scott Publishing Company. 10s. net.) 


A Macuitta sounds comfortable. It “ consists of a ham- 
mock, covered with a canopy, which is swung either on one 
long pole or on two parallel poles, and is carried by four 
men on their shoulders’’; Mrs. Colville’s was the double 
pole variety. In this conveyance she accompanied her 
husband on a sporting expedition over a thousand miles of 
Central Africa, starting from Blantyre in Nyasaland, and 
ending at Broken Hill in North-West Rhodesia. Blantyre 
was reached from Chinde, by steamer up the Zambesi and 
Shiré Rivers to Port Herald, thence by train; from Broken 
Hill the travellers took the railway that runs through 
Livingstone, Buluwayo, and Salisbury to Beira. They 
crossed from Nyasaland into North-East Rhodesia at Fort 
Jameson. From this point they struck north-west to 
Mpika, and then south-east to Broken Hill, accomplishing 
the last part of the expedition in the November rains. The 
rains, the mosquitoes, and the little annoyances 
inseparable from the command of native porters, appear to 
have been their only discomforts. We read of dinners that 
suggest the luxury of a first-class hotel, of whisky and cham- 
pagne whenever wanted, of hot breakfasts in the rainy 
season, of distilled water for health’s sake, and of much 
official benevolence at the outposts of civilisation where they 
halted. The white man’s burden, in fact, seems to have 
been borne with all the dignity and ease that are proper to 
persons who know themselves to be of the superior class 
and the ruling race. Perhaps it is for the latter reason that 
the book is disappointing. It is certainly a record of sight- 
seeing rather than adventure. The “sport ’’ is an unusually 
dreary record of the usual comfortably conducted slaughter, 
though we commend the soldierly brevity with which Colonel 
Colville, who is responsible for this section, treats the sub- 
ject. The summary of the products and resources of Nyasa- 
land and Rhodesia, compiled from the Official Papers, is 
even less satisfying reading than the Official Papers them- 
selves. Some account of missionary progress is contained in 
the chapter entitled “The Awakening of the Central 
African ’’; but the author’s attitude towards the native, as 
revealed throughout the book, deters us from finding any 
great degree of sincerity in her studiedly moderate con- 
clusions. This attitude, however, which obviously counts 
it a high civilised virtue not to flog natives for less than an 
assault on a superior, and which bestows such contemptuous 
pity upon native “feeble intellects’’ because they do not 
work precisely as wealthy European pleasure-seekers want 
them to, is not one that the literary or ethical importance of 
the book justifies us in discussing seriously. 


* * - 


“The Diary of Dr. John William Polidori.” 
Elucidated by WILLIAM MICHAEL RosseETTI. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Edited and 
(Elkin Mathews. 


Dr. Poxrport’s diary was used in manuscript by Mr. 
Rossetti for his memoir of Shelley, and is now given to the 
world, though not in a complete form. Miss Charlotte 
Lydia Polidori, the author’s sister, came to the conclusion 
that certain passages, which she held to be ‘‘ improper,” 
ought to be suppressed, and with this object she copied out 
the “ Diary’’ afresh, omitting the objectionable passages, 
and then destroyed the original manuscript. However, 
lovers of Shelley and Byron will be glad to have the 
volume which Mr. Rossetti has now edited, though it must 
be admitted that it adds little to our previous knowledge of 
the great poets with whom Polidori was associated. While 
still a very young man, Polidori went abroad with Byron, 
with whom he remained for about five months. He then 
travelled alone through Italy for some time, returned to 
England, began to practice medicine at Norwich, and in 
August, 1821, committed suicide in consequence of some 
gambling debts which he was unable to meet. Though the 
facts of the suicide were well known, the coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Death by the visitation of God.” 
Moore’s biography of Byron contains some sneers at Polidori, 
and the opinion has grown up that he played rather a 
shabby part in his relations with Byron and Shelley. The 
‘Diary ’’ will probably clear his memory in this respect. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 





when Byron and Polidori parted in September, 1816, they 
seem to have been on friendly terms. At any rate, Byron 
took pains to find Polidori employment some time after- 
wards. Another point on which Mr. Rossetti does justice 
to Polidori is connected with ‘‘ The Vampyre,”’ a tale which 
appeared in ‘The New Monthly Magazine”’ for April, 
1819, and which Polidori has been charged with attributing 
to Byron. .Mr. Rossetti’s introduction shows that this 
charge is baseless. 
* * * 


“The Poems of David O’Bruadair.” Part I. Edited with 
Introduction. Translation, and Notes by Rev. Joun MacERLEan. 
S. J., for the Irish Texts Society. (David Nutt, 10s. 6d. net.) 


It is too seldom that the Irish bard—in all the mass 
of his voluminous output—gives us poetry distinguished by 
a personal note or the vivid touch of contact with the actual 
conditions under which his life was passed. That matters so 
little remarkable to himself could have any interest for 
posterity, was a reflection that, unfortunately, seldom 
occurred to him ; he is ready at all times to expatiate on the 
past, or prophesy of the future—the present he loftily 
ignores. Yet we would to-day willingly sacrifice a multitude 
of panegyrics often dedicated to little deserving patrons, 
for a few lines giving details of the conditions of his daily 
surroundings. A poet who makes some concessions to these 
simple desires is David O’Bruadair, who lived through 
the stormy period of the siege and surrender of Limerick, 
and died in 1698, among the confiscations of land and ship- 
ments of Irish troops that followed hard on that event. It 
has been usually thought that O’Bruadair was a Limerick 
man, but the editor of the volume of his poems now issued 
by the Irish Texts Society considers that he was a native 
of Cork, and was born about 1625. But the bulk of his 
life was passed in Limerick, and it was of the triumphs of 
Sarsfield and the affairs of “ the city of the Violated Treaty ”’ 
that he writes when he allows himself to come down from 
general reflections to the events, common-place to him but 
deeply interesting to us, of that anxious time. The Fitz- 
geralds and the Bourkes are his friends, and to his patron, 
Sir John Fitzgerald, many of his poems are addressed. His 
worst misfortunes befell him when that nobleman left his 
native country to take arms in foreign service. In one of 
his poems he remarks that he had hoped to live in ease 
and comfort when the men of Ireland had won their free- 
dom, but “the end of the whole of it is,” he adds, “that I 
am reduced to a pair of old shoes.’”” The present volume 
does not include the important historical poems; it brings 
us down only to 1666. Two further volumes will complete 
the work. O’Bruadair’s poems are musical, and his com- 
mand of his native tongue, with the variety and occasional 
difficulty of his expressions, makes his verse of special im- 
portance to the Irish scholar. He knew, as did most fairly 
educated Irishmen of his day, both Latin and English; but 
he had little fluency and apparently less respect for English, 
to which, he says, he can seldom “ fetter his tongue.” But 
he atones for this by the richness and ease of his Irish 
verse. The work of the editor is performed with great care 
and scholarship, and the volume forms an important addi- 
tion to the rapidly-growing series of volumes published by 
this Society, which is doing so much to bring to light the 
resources of Irish Gaelic literature. 


7 ~ - 
“Springs, Streams, and Spas of London.” By A. 8. Fooap. 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Waitt practically every historian of the Metropolis 
from Stow to Mr. W. J. Loftie has touched upon the 
subjects of water supply and medicinal wells, and there 
have been books dealing with the water resources of particu- 
lar localities, like Hampstead, this is the first attempt to 
present as a continuous narrative, within the covers of « 
single volume, a general survey of the entire theme. The 
book is divided into three parts. The two first treat of the 
streams and spas, past and present, on the north and the 
south sides of the river; while the third contains the story 
of the water development of London from the days of the 
conduit system to the present time, and includes some 
account of the oldest water corporation, the New River Com- 
pany. Many of the facts given have hitherto been little 
known, or, if known, hardly realised. The names of 


Berger, Byron’s Swiss servant, quarrelled with Polidori, but | familiar places such as Wallbrook, Holborn, Westbourne, 
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students of affairs in the Far East. 





























INSTRUCTIVE, READABLE, INTERESTING. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 




























Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 





Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 
and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 
In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 

NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 
and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 

POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Seld in origi bettles umder the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAP IC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. 








Address for free literature— 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, Dept. 1,3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Points about 


“The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 




















LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve, £4,050,000. 


Joint Managers—ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office), THOMAS JAMES 
RUSSELL (Colonies and Agencies) FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country). 
Joint Secretaricss—AUSTIN AL ROW KEMPE, GEOFFREY PAGET. 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, E.C. 
F. J. BARTHORPE, Manager. 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
A. HARDING, Manager 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, Cornhill, E.C. S8.S. KAHN, Manager 


Also 103 Metropolitan & Suburban Branches & 216 Country Branches. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Customers are given facilities for the transfer of money to or 
from any office of the Bank. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS,—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 

EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business undertaken. 

PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 

DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 

THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 


transacted. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
facility given for dealing with Documents at home and Abroad. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 
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Kilburn, do, indeed, suggest some aquatic connection; but 
the last thing the average Londoner troubles himself about 
is the origin of familiar names—hence Wallbrook is, to him, 
nothing more than a city thoroughfare, and if Saddler's 
Wells has any associations, they are those of the theatre 
rather than the spa. And how many people would dream 
of the possible existence of, wells at such centres as Hoxton, 
Barnet, Acton, or conceive the flourishing spa where now 
stretches the dreary interminability of the King’s Cross 
Road or the Gray’s Inn Road? Yet the setting-up of a 
flourishing spa in the Old Kent Road, suggested by the re- 
discovery of a medicinal well, was discussed more or less 
eeriously by a writer in a daily paper as lately as 1906; and 
London of old, especially of the eighteenth century, when 
Aix-les-Bains and Carlsbad were less accessible, was sur- 
rounded by groups of such health restorers of varying merit 
and potency. This reminds us that the book has some good 
stories. “ Lord Chesterfield was once asked by a patriotic 
but untravelled Parisian whether London could show a 
river like the Seine. ‘Yes,’ replied his lordship, ‘we call 
it Fleet Ditch.’” Thus was revenged the imputation of use- 
lessness cast upon Islington Wells by a seventeenth-century 
French traveller, who described the place as “a large village, 
half a league from London, where you drink waters that do 
you neither good nor harm, provided you do not take too 
much of them.” 


The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
September 1. September 8 





Consols i om nn = tik  _ 77 

Midland Deferred ... ae si oe 684 ice 692 
Canadian Pacific ... ie ‘ied oe «=k w. 234E 
Russian Fours ‘onus von ee 95} oe 95% 
Union Pacific ese ein see oe §=«=171G <« S058 
De Beers (Deferred) na ma pom 173 oo ae 


Tue past week has been one of anxiety and liquidation, 
gradually yielding to hopefulness and recovery. At first 
Home and American railways were falling, the Kaffir market 
was in a state of collapse, and the Foreign Market was at 
a standstill. But gradually a conviction has grown up that 
everybody is afraid of war, and that a peaceful settlement 
between France and Germany is inevitable. The depression 
of the Kaffir Market is now said to have been due rather 
to the misfortunes of a large speculator than to intrinsic 
conditions ; home trade is still evidently good; the miners’ 
strike is postponed ; and the attractive yields of Home 
Railway Stocks are bringing in a fresh lot of investors and 
speculators. The August trade returns are comforting, con- 
sidering the strike. Money remains cheap for the time of 
year, and the Bank Return is again very strong. 


Five Per Cents. 

The craze for five per cent. investments is the subject of a 
useful article in the current “ Investors’ Monthly Manual.” 
It points out that the passion for risky fives and the neglect 
of safe threes by the investing public has produced an 
extraordinary converging movement. Thus, Irish Land 
Stock (as safe as Consols) now yields three and a half per 
cent., while Japanese Bonds only yield one per cent. more. 
Probably among Government Bonds the best five per cent. 
is to be found in Chili, but the present state of Chilian 
finance is not at all good. There are now one or two Home 
Rails which yield more than five per cent. at present prices, 
if the dividends can be maintained, and there are plenty of 
American Railways. But in the latter case this year’s profits 
generally show declines, and the dividends in some cases are 
almost certain to be reduced. In the article referred to, there 
are some comparisons between the value and yield of securities 
in 1901 and 1911. Here are two suggestive falls in capital 
value with of course a big rise in yields, which shows what 
the public thinks of the security. 


1901. 1911. 
Price. Yield. Price. Yield. 
Benskin’s Brewery 
“B” Debentures 764 £5 5 G a 2 £913 3 
Cannon’s' Brewery 
Five per cent. Pref. 10 £5 0 0 — £9 1 9 


Tue Post Orrice as Broker. 
The Post Office has issued a leaflet to the Press, point- 
ing out that small investments in Government Stock may 





be made through the Post Office. It is not a new 
departure in any way. It is only an evasion of the very 
reasonable request that small investors in England should 
have the same facilities as on the Continent—namely, that 
they should be able to buy small Government Bonds. How- 
ever, “the Post Office provides full and cheap facilities for 
the small investor to purchase and to sell Government 
Securities.” At least, so says the Postmaster-General, but 
adds :—‘‘ Many people do not think of purchasing Stock 
because they fancy that transactions of this kind must be 
in large sums, and that purchases and sales can only be 
carried through with the aid of a stockbroker.” But at 
present “any person who opens a Savings Bank account” 
(which can be done without charge and may be done specially 
for the purpose of effecting such investments) can buy 
Government Stock in amounts as low as ls., and the Post 
Office will act as his broker or agent in return for a com- 
mission in accordance with the following scale :— 


s. d. 

On Stock not exceeding £26... igi ae a eS 
9 exceeding £25 and not exceeding £50... 1 3 

9 + a vi £75... 1 9 

” " ae i £100... 2 3 

= . =e = » £200... 2 9 


with a further charge of 6d. in respect of every £100 or 
part of £100 Stock above £200. 
Then follow two cautions :— 


“1. Though a depositor can buy Stock as low as Ils. in 
amount, he should bear in mind that so long as he can obtain 
24 per cent. interest on the money when deposited in his Savings 
Bank account, it is not to his advantage, if the commission 
charged on both purchase and sale is taken into consideration, to 
invest in a smaller amount of Stock than £5. 

‘2, It is important to realise that there is an element of un- 
certainty in all Stock transactions, and that when a depositor 
employs the Post Office as his agent, he stands to gain or lose 
by the transaction just as he would if he engaged a stock- 
broker to do the business for him. The State guarantees a 
fixed dividend on the investment, but it is not responsible if 
there is a fall in price between the dates of purchase and sale.” 
The author of the leaflet goes on to give us an illus- 

tration, which it may be well to repeat :— 

“‘ Perhaps an illustration of what may happen in the case of 
ah investment will be useful. Let us say you decide to purchase 
Consols of the nominal value of £5 and the price of the day is 
£80 per cent. This means that you will have to pay £4 for the 
Stock, with 9d. for commission. The dividend, which is 2 
per cent., will be calculated on £5, and not on the money you 
apply to the purchase. 

“Tf later you decide to sell your Stock, the sale will bring 
you in less than the £4 which the Stock cost you if the price has 
in the meantime gone down, and will bring you in more if it 
has gone up. If it has fallen from £80 to, let us say, £78 per 
cent., your holding would only bring in £3 18s. If, on the 
other hand, the price has risen, to, say, £82 per cent., your 
holding would bring in about £4 2s. In either case there would 
be a charge of 9d. for commission on the transaction. 

“* But so long as you hold the Stock which you purchased at 
£80 per cent., you are getting a little over 3 per cent. interest 
on your money. The higher rate of interest is, indeed, the 
chief advantage you may expect from an investment compared 
with mo.1ey placed on deposit in your Savings Bank account. 
but, of course, if the investment were made when the price was 
£85 or £90 per cent. the interest would not be as high as 3 
per cent. The current price of Stock can be ascertained from 
the columns of the daily papers.” 


There is little or no trouble or delay in carrying through 
a transaction. If the investment is in Consols, the purchase 
is usually made on the day the application is received at the 
Head Office, and if the stock is sold, the warrant for the 
amount realised will be sent to the depositor on the day 
following that on which the application is received at the 
Head Office. Investments and sales in other kinds of 
Government Stock take a few days longer to complete. It 
is added that “societies and clubs, as well as individuals, 
may take advantage of the simple arrangements for invest- 
ments set forth in this paper.’’ The leaflet summarised above 
is useful enough, and may perhaps lead to purchases of 
Government Stock; but the way to bring in the small 
investor is to issue Irish Land Stock, and other suitable 
securities in small bonds, and to hang up a specimen bond 
in every post office of Great Britain and Ireland. If the 
Irish Post Office had been cut off from the parent bureau- 
cracy, this would probably have been done long ago. 


LUCcELLUM. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 

















BOOKSELLERS. 








co 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 























And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
' NEW LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED j 
/- HOLY BIBLE //. 


With 15 Full-page Illustrations after Collier, Delaroche, Dietrich, Hoffmann 
Molitor, Miiller, Pfannschmidt, Parker, Reynolds, Sinkel, and Da Vinci 


Handsomely bound in crimson morocco grained cloth, round corners, postage 


single copy, 4d. extra. Six copies post free for 6/7. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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J. POOLE & CO.), 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON | 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1911. Price 2s. 6d. 
SIR PERCY BUNTING 





I,—By the Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, D.D 


IIl.—By W. T. STEAD 
III.—ANON. 
AFTER THE CRISIS 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
ALBANIANS, TURKS, AND RUSSIANS 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


} 





! 








TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


£84 INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISE, with or without the Durbar. 
Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS 
RANGOON, EGYPT. November 7 from London, or Novemter 
14 from Marseilles; returning January 26. 


The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 





OLIDAYS.—Delightful, inexpensive Continental Tours, con 


ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women’s International 
League, 199, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





: PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
E 


YNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 


} Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium required 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS | Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 


By A. C. BENSON. 


CONVOCATION AND THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD ,.. Wow ; 


By Bishop HAMILTON BAYNES. 
INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION.—II. 
By the Hon. Mr. Justice SANKARAN NAIR. 
THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW.— 


I.—Imperfection. 
By the Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 
BRITISH HEALTH RESORTS 
By NEVILLE WOOD, M.D. 
THE KAISER AS AN ORATOR 
By Prof. CHARLES SAROLEA. 
THE PICTORIAL = OF JAPAN 


y Count 8. C. de SOISSONS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


| 


Germany and Morocco; Persia and the Ex- | 


Shah; Turkey. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT : 
Literary Genius. 
Reviews of Books. 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W,C, 


| 
| 


| 


} 
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Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


ee 


YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 
business experience. French, German, and Spanishtrans. Authors’ 
manuscripts promptly transcribed. “Transcripts,” 113, Gower St., W.C. 





“PYRENO 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 





Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 
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EDUCATIONAL. ss 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


Victoria, Australia. 


CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 
30th September, 1911. 

SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General at the above address. 











Caterham School, 
Surrey. 7 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J, H. Stafford, M.A,, LL.B, (Cantab.) 
Large Resident Staff, including Five University Graduates. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
1 Intermediate Science (Lond.) 


7 Matriculation (7 distinctions), 
27 Lond. Univ. Junior School Exam, (7 honours. 


New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 21, 1911. 
Fees Moderate. For illustrated prospectus apply to 
the Head Master, 


a A Free Church 





























Public School. 








sii : santa 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Bearders only). Fourteen resident 
mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Four- 


teen acres of ground with long sea-frentage, sunny and bracing. 
Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education te cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditione of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft—For Pro 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 


“The Voice of the Physician.” 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
March 8th, 1911. 
‘“‘T have personally been eating Plasmon 
Oats every morning for my breakfast, and 
prefer it to any other oats on the market.”’ 
D., M.R.C.S. 








Analysis cannot lie 
and 
Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


‘yields A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
of much greater nutritive value than ordinary 
cocoa. —British Medical Journal. 

Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 








A Special ART-METAL BOX, containing a 
packet of Plasmon, Plasmon Cornflour, 
Plasmon Custird, Plasmon Tea, Plasmon 
Biscuits, and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be 
sent for ls., post free, to all who write men- 
tioning this paper to Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, 
Farringdon-street, London. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive for Autumn term, September 19th, others, 
20th. Particulars in Public Schools Year EBook, or, more fully 
from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education. 





"T i E N shires 
r —E GE starrore Illustrated 
cote ” Prospectus 
Rugby&\ R, L. AGER, M.A. 
Next Term, Thur, 21st Sept. Oxford Headmaster. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Nature Study”). Essay Class (subject for 1911-12, 
“Three Modern Authors”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, etc. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s, per term Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh, 





OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 
at10a.m. For Prospectus. etc., apply to the Headmaster. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


—— 
—_ 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 15th. 


For full particulars about Scholarships and for copies of the 
prospeetus, apply to the Head Master, Bootham School, York, 





APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


STOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Council of the British and Foreign School Society will 
appoint, as soon as possible, a resident Lady Principal of Stockwell 
Training College, at a salary of £400 per annum. rising to £450 
per annum by biennial additions of £25, together with board, 
rooms, etc. Candidates holding University degree (or its equiva- 
lent) will, other things being equal, have preference. Forms of 
application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed foolscap 
envelopes, from the Secretary of the Society, to whom, at the 
address given below, applications, with printed or type-written 
copies of not more than four testimonials (preferably on foolscap 
paper), should be sent not later than September 29th. Personal 
canvassing will disqualify the applicant. 

W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
British and Foreign School Society, 
114, TempLe CHAMBERS, Lonpon, E.C. 
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HOTELS &- 
_HYDROS, 











OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbary Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Di:iner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—** Thaekeray, London. a 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—‘ Bookcraft, London.” 





ONDO 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpeaL RESIDENCE. 
E ivery form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


N. 
J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 





Sun Lounge. 





NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff ‘Gdas. _ From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _ 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _ 





____—si#H. J. Preston. 
Ez. Richard, , Manager. 





BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LAKK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL _ §S. R. Jefferson. 


DROITWI ICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOU TH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. — Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The First Nature-Cure in England 
(Altitude 500 feet. Pure, bracing and beautiful country), 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 

(One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo.) 

An Ideal Holiday for tired people, with or without treatment. 
Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 


Sun, Air, Water, and Vapour Baths. Sleeping in Air Chalets, 
which are heated in Winter. Non- flesh Diet. Physical Culture. 


For IlWustrated Prospectus apply Manager. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 | holes). 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
rs. K. W. Hicks. 





HITBY. 








70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
COLL INGW ‘(OOD PRIVA ATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ _walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY. 

CL EV EL AND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





‘LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Lilustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


Grounds 9 acres. 











WORCESTER. 
HARRISON" 8 VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 


A Short Story, 
“The Reward of Virtue.” 
By by Nancy Pain. 
English and Irish Gardens. By Stephen Gwynn. 


Week-Ends at Nesscombe. No. XV. —Immortality. 
By Stephen Reynolds. 


In the D Days of the Strike. 
In Agadir. No. IL. By Francis McCullagh. 


A further Instalment of the Problems Page Serial Story, 
“The Ranch Women.” 


Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. Sept. 9. 
Offices : Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














NOTICE, 
Tue Nation is published weekly. pplications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to ‘i Publisher, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. per ANNUM. Foreign, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of Tae Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page | £10 0 0 £5 00 £210 0 
fasing matter 
Other Pages... ‘ 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
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SECOND EDITION, 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A REALITY OF ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The demand is tremendous, and the First Edition, though of very great size, is exhausted. 





A New Novel by ANTHONY HOPE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAXON PROTESTS 


The demand for this book is also very great. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


| 
} 
} 


By J. A. HERBERT. With 50 Plates in Collotype and 1 in Colour, Wide | 


royal Svo, gilt top, 25s, net. (The Connoisseur's Library, 


(Sept. 14. 


A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: | 


Marie Caroline, Duchesse de Berry (1798-1870). By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, | 
With 17 Illustrations. | 


Author of ‘The Fascinating Due de Richelieu.’ 
Demg 8vo, 15s. net, [Sept 14, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. | net. 


THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. by 


JOSEPH McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 19s, 6d. bone ~ 
ept. 14. 


THE DANUBE. By Water Jernow. 


With 12 lllustrations in Colour and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS WEIRTER, 
R.B.A, Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. [Sept 14. 


TURKEY AND 


By Sir EDWIN PEARS. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MR. INGLESIDE. 


F'eap 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


(Sept. 14. 


[Sept. 14. 


By | 
| MARGARET HARDING. 


} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ITS PEOPLE. | 
By E. V. Lucas. | 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 


SH ELLEY Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. With 
* an Introduction by A. CLUTTON- BROCK. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


| A PAINTER OF SOULS. 


SHELLEY AND HIS’ FRIENDS) 


IN ITALY. B 
Colour and 8 in 


HBLEN ROSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
onotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d 
net. 


BODY AND MIND. A History and 


a Defence of Animism, By WM. MCDOUGALL, M.B. With 13 Diagrams. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


D.S. MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. 


THE YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. 
A Quide to the Haunts, Homes, and Habits ef British Birds. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.0.U. With 1 Plate in Colour and 40 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CHOICE OF THE JEWS. 


By LEONARD S. ALBAN WELLS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE 
HORSE. By G. K.CHESTERTON. F'cap 8ve, gilt top, 5s. 
** 4 work of rare imaginative beauty and intensity of conviotion... Both 
in theme and treatment this work reveals the author at his best and 
sincerest.”—Daily News. 
By 


A BOOK OF THE WYE. 


EDWARD HUTTON. With 20 lilustrations in Colour by A. R, Quinton. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. 


By BDWIN SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this work an attempt is made to group the modern theories and 
hypotheses of the birth and growth «f a planetary body like the Earth. 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. 
By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (The Antiquary's Books. 
A handbook on the remains of the Roman era in Britain — roads, fortifica- 
tions, towns, and buildings, pottery, glassand metallic vessels, implements, 


and appliances, 
14° 
VENUS AND ADONIS, &c. Edited 
by 0. KNOX-POOLER. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Arden Shakespeare. 
This volume containsall the non-dramatic peems attributed to Shakespeare, 
except the “Sonnets” and “A Lover’s Complaint,” which will form a 
separate Volume. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY 


F’cap 8vo. NEW VOLUMES. ls. net. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON. 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. 


SELECTED POEMS, By Oscar WILDE. 





| LALACE’S LOVERS. 





FICTION 
THE LONELY QUEEN. By H. C. Baimey, Author of 
** Storm and Treasure.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Grorce A. BirmincHam, Author 
of '‘ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHEA’S CUEST. By Mrs. A. Sipewick, Author of 
“*The Lantern Bearers.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Scarcely a page in it without some very delicate little touch of character 
or situation,”— Times. 


By Percevat Gipson, Author 
of ‘Souls in Bondage.” Orown 8vo, 68. 

‘** Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phrase 
and imagine a situation ; and the result is that he has produced a work 
which dves not contain a dull page trom beginning to end.”— Times. 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. By Mary E. Many, Author of 


“‘ Astray in Arcady.”’ Crown 8vo, €s. 


THE KINCDOMS OF THE WORLD. By Lioyp Ossourne. 
Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson of “‘The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo, 68. 
‘*Has a gripping mystery that will hold the reader's attention spellbound 


to the end.”— Newsagent. 
TWO ON THE TRAIL. A Story of the Far North-West. 


By HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The inoumerable incidents are entirely unexpected, but never unduly 
surprising.”— Morning Leader 


By Davip Liste. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 
JONAH. By Louis Stone. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEBORAH. By Acnzs Grozizer Hereertson, Author of 


“Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE OUTCRY. By Henry James, Author of “The 


Finer Grain,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
COD AND THE KING. By Marsorie Bowen, Author of 
‘The Viper of Milan.’”’ Crown 8vo, 68, 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. By E. ©. Somervitte and 


MARTIN ROSS, Authors of ‘Some’ Experiences of an Irish R.M,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. By Mrs. G. Norman, Author of 


“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of 


**Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By Josern Conrap, Author 


“The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PETER AND JANE. By S. Macwnaveuran, Author of 


‘The Fortune of Christina M’Nab.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. By Atrrep Ottivanr, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


COOD BOY SELDOM, By Otiver Onions. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. By W. Perr Rives, Author 


of “ Nine to Six-Thirty.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By Dotr Wyttarpz, 


Author of * The Pathway of a Pioneer.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DORMANT. By E. Nezssir, Author of ‘“‘ The Red House,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CAPTIVITY. By Roy Horniman. 
COP!. By Hersert SHerrine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
EAST AND WEST. By Daviv Axec Witson, Author of 


* Anecdotes of Big Cats.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRODICAL JUDCE. By Vaveuan Kester. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS 


Feap. 8vo. NEW VOLUMES, 1s. net. 
SPANISH COLD. By Georce A. Biruincnam. 


VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Pecay Westine. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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